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THE DEATH OF MR. MILL. 


‘THE tragic commonplaces of the grave sound a fuller note as we 
mourn for one of the greater among the servants of humanity. A 
strong and pure light is gone out, the radiance of a clear vision and a 
beneficent purpose. Oneof those high and most worthy spirits whoarise 
from time to time to stir their generation with new mental impulses 
in the deeper things, has perished from among us. The death of one 
who did so much to impress on his contemporaries that physical law 
works independently of moral law, marks with profounder emphasis 
the ever ancient and ever fresh decree that there is one end to the 
just and the unjust, and that the same strait tomb awaits alike 
the poor dead whom nature or circumstance imprisoned in mean 
horizons, and those who saw far and felt passionately and put their 
reason to noble uses. Yet the fulness of our grief is softened by 
a certain greatness and solemnity in the event. The teachers of men 
are so few, the gift of intellectual fatherhood is so rare, it is sur- 
rounded by such singular gloriousness. The loss of a powerful and 
generous statesman, or of a great master in letters or art, touches us 
with many a vivid regret. The Teacher, the man who has talents 
and has virtues, and yet has a further something which is 
neither talent nor virtue, and which gives him the mysterious secret 
of drawing men after him, leaves a deeper sense of emptiness than 
this; but lamentation is at once soothed and elevated by a sense of 
sacredness in the occasion. Even those whom Mr. Mill honoured 
with his friendship, and who must always bear to his memory the 
affectionate veneration of sens, may yet feel their pain at the thought 
that they will see him no more, raised into a higher mood as they 
meditate on the loftiness of his task and the steadfastness and success 
with which he achieved it. If it is grievous to think that such 
richness of culture, such full maturity of wisdom, such passion for 
truth and justice, are now by a single stroke extinguished, at least 
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we may find some not unworthy solace in the thought of the splendid 
purpose they have served in keeping alive, and surrounding with new 
attractions, the difficult tradition of patient and accurate thinking in 
union with unselfish and magnanimous living. 


Much will one day have to be said as to the precise value of Mr. 
Mill’s philosophical principles, the more or less of his triumphs as a 
dialectician, his skill as a critic and an expositor, and his originality 
as a discoverer. However this trial may go, we shall at any rate be 
sure that with his reputation will stand or fall the intellectual repute 
of awhole genération of his countrymen. The most eminent of those 
who are now so fast becoming the front line, as death mows down the 
veterans, all bear traces of his influence, whether they are avowed 
disciples or avowed opponents. If they did not accept his method 
of thinking, at least he determined the questions which they 
should think about. For twenty years no one at all open 
to serious intellectual impressions has left Oxford without having 
undergone the influence of Mr. Mill’s teaching, though it would be too 
much to say that in that grey temple where they are ever burnishing 
new idols, his throne is still unshaken. The professorial chairs there 
and elsewhere are more and more being filled with men whose minds 
have been trained in his principles. The universities only typify his 
influence on the less learned part of the world. The better sort of 
journalists educated themselves on his books, and even the baser sort 
acquired a habit of quoting from them. He is the only writer in the 
world whose treatises on highly abstract subjects have been printed 
during his lifetime in editions for the people, and sold at the price of 
railway novels. Foreigners from all countries read his books as 
attentively as his most eager English disciples, and sought his 
opinion as to their own questions with as much reverence as if he 
had been a native oracle. An eminent American who came over on 
an official mission which brought him into contact with most of the 
leading statesmen throughout Europe, said to the present writer :— 
“The man who impressed me most of them all was Stuart Mill; you 
placed before him the facts on which you sought his opinion. He 
took them, gave you the different ways in which they might fairly 
be looked at, balanced the opposing considerations, and then handed 
you a final judgment in which nothing was left out. His mind 
worked like a splendid piece of machinery; you supply it with raw 
material, and it turns you out a perfectly finished product.” Of such 
a man England has good reason to be very proud. 

He was stamped in many respects with specially English 
quality. He is the latest chief of a distinctively English school of 
philosophy, in which, as has been said, the names of Locke, Hume, 
Adam Smith, and Bentham, (and Mr. Mill would have added James 
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Mill) mark the line of succession—the school whose method subor- 
dinates imagination to observation, and whose doctrine lays the foun- 
dations of knowledge in experience, and the tests of conduct in utility. 
Yet, for all this, one of his most remarkable characteristics was less 
English than French ; his constant admission of an ideal and imagina- 
tive element in social speculation, and a glowing persuasion that the 
effort and wisdom and ingenuity of men are capable, if free opportunity 
is given by social arrangements, of raising human destiny to a pitch 
that is at present beyond our powers of conception. Perhaps the 
sum of all his distinction lies in this union of stern science with 
infinite aspiration, of rigorous sense of what is real and practicable 
with bright and luminous hope. He told one who was speaking of 
Condorcet’s Life of Turgot, that in his younger days whenever he was 
inclined to be discouraged, he was in the habit of turning to this book, 
and that he never did so without recovering possession of him- 
self. To the same friend, who had printed something in this Review 
comparing Mr. Mill’s repulse at Westminster with the dismissal of 
the great minister of Lewis XVI., he wrote :—‘“I never received so 
gratifying a compliment as the comparison of me to Turgot; it is 
indeed an honour to me that such an assimilation should have 
occurred to you.” Those who have studied the character of one 
whom even the rigid Austin thought worthy to be called ‘the god- 
like Turgot,’ know both the nobleness and the rarity of this type. 
Its force lies not in single elements but in that combination of an 
ardent interest in human improvement with a reasoned attention to 
the law of its conditions, which alone deserves to be honoured with 
the high name of wisdom. This completeness was one of the secrets 
of Mr. Mill’s peculiar attraction for young men, and for the com- 
paratively few women whose intellectual interest was strong enough 
to draw them to his books. He satisfied the ingenuous moral ardour 
which is instinctive in the best natures, until the dust of daily life 
dulls or extinguishes it, and at the same time he satisfied the ration- 
alistic qualities, which are not less marked in the youthful tempera- 
ment of those who by-and-by do the work of the world. This 
mixture of intellectual gravity with a passionate love of improvement 
in all the aims and instruments of life, made many intelligences 
alive, who would otherwise have slumbered, or sunk either into a 
dry pedantry on the one hand, ora windy, mischievous philanthropy 
on the other. He showed himself so wholly free from the vulgarity of 
the sage. He could hope for the future, without taking his eye from 
the realities of the present. He recognised the social destination of 
knowledge, and kept the elevation of the great art of social existence 
ever before him, as the ultimate end of all speculative activity. 
Another side of this rare combination was his union of courage with 
patience, of firm non-conformity with silent conformity. Compliance 
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is always a question of degree, depending on time, circumstance, and 
subject. Mr. Mill hit the exact mean, equally distant from timorous 
caution and self-indulgent violence. He was unrivalled in the diffi- 
cult art of conciliating as much support as was possible and alienat- 
ing as little sympathy as possible, for novel and extremely unpopular 
opinions. He was not one of those who strive to spread new faiths 
by brilliant swordplay with buttoned foils, and he was not one of 
those who run amuck among the idols of the tribe and the market- 
place and the theatre. He knew how to kindle the energy of all 
who were likely to be persuaded by his reasoning, without stimulating 
in a corresponding degree the energy of persons whose convictions 
he attacked. Thus he husbanded the strength of truth, and avoided 
wasteful friction. Probably no English writer that ever lived has 
done so much as Mr. Mill to cut at the very root of the theological 
spirit, yet there is only one passage in the whole of his writings 
—I mean a well-known passage in the book on Liberty—which 
could possibly give any offence to the most devout person. His 
conformity, one need hardly say, never went beyond the negative 
degree, nor ever passed beyond the conformity of silence. That 
guilty and grievously common pusillanimity which leads men to 
make or act hyprocritical professions, always moved his deepest 
abhorrence. And he did not fear publicly to testify his interest in 
the return of an atheist to parliament. 

His courage was not of the spurious kind arising from anger, 
or ignorance of the peril, or levity, or a reckless confidence. These 
are all very easy. His distinction was that he knew all the danger to 
himself, was anxious to save pain to others, was buoyed up by no 
rash hope that the world was to be permanently bettered at a stroke, 
and yet for all this he knew how to present an undaunted front 
toa majority. The only fear he ever knew was fear lest a premature 
or excessive utterance should harm a good cause. He had measured 
the prejudices of men, and his desire to arouse this obstructive force 
in the least degree compatible with effective advocacy of any im- 
provement, set the single limit to his intrepidity. Prejudices were to 
him like physical predispositions, with which you have to make your 
account. He knew, too, that they are often bound up with the most 
valuable elements in character and life, and hence he feared that 
violent surgery which in eradicating a false opinion fatally bruises 
at the same time a true and wholesome feeling which may cling to 
it. The patience which with some men is an instinct, and with 
others a fair name for indifference, was with him an acquisition of 
reason and conscience. 

The value of this wise and virtuous mixture of boldness with 
tolerance, of courageous speech with courageous reserve, has been 
enormous. Along with his direct pleas for freedom of thought and 
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freedom of speech, it has been the chief source of that liberty of 
expressing unpopular opinions in this country without social perse- 
cution, which is now so nearly complete, that he himself was at last 
-astonished by it. The manner of his dialectic, firm and vigorous as 
the dialectic was in matter, has gradually introduced mitigating ele- 
ments into the atmosphere of opinion. Partly, no doubt, the singular 
tolerance of free discussion which now prevails in England—I do 
not mean that it is at all perfect—arises from the prevalent scepti- 
cism, from indifference, and from the influence of some of the more 
highminded of the clergy. But Mr. Mill’s steadfast abstinence from 
drawing wholesale. indictments against persons or classes whose 
opinions he controverted, his generous candour, his scrupulous 
respect for any germ of good in whatever company it was found, 
and his large allowances, contributed positive elements to what might 
otherwise have been the negative tolerance that comes of moral 
stagnation. Tolerance of distasteful notions in others became asso- 
ciated in his person at once with the widest enlightenment, and the 
strongest conviction of the truth of our own notions. 


His career, besides all else, was a protest of the simplest and 
loftiest kind against some of the most degrading features of our 
society. No one is more alive than he was to the worth of all that 
adds grace and dignity to human life ; but the sincerity of this feel- 
ing filled him with aversion for the make-believe dignity of a 
luxurious and artificial community. Without either arrogance or 
bitterness, he stood aloof from that conventional intercourse which 
is misnamed social duty. Without either discourtesy or cynicism. 
he refused to play a part in that dance of mimes which passes fo 
life among the upper classes. In him, to extraordinary intellectual 
attainments was added the gift of a firm and steadfast self-respect, 
which unfortunately does not always go with them. He felt the 
reality of things, and it was easier for a workman than for a princess 
to obtain access to him. It is not always the men who talk most 
affectingly about our being all of one flesh and blood, who are 
proof against those mysterious charms of superior rank, which do so 
much to foster unworthy conceptions of life in English society ; and 
there are many people capable of accepting Mr. Mill’s social principles, 
and the theoretical corollaries they contain, who yet would condemn 
his manly plainness and austere consistency in acting on them. 
The too common ‘tendency in us all to moral slovenliness, and a lazy 
contentment with ‘a little flaccid protest against evil, finds a constant 
rebuke in his career. The indomitable passion for justice which 
made him strive so long and so tenaciously to bring to judgment a 
public official, whom he conceived to be a great criminal, was worthy 
of one of the stoutest patriots in our seventeenth-century history. 
The same moral thoroughness stirred the same indignation in him on 
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a more recent occasion, when he declared it “a permanent disgrace 
to the Government that the iniquitous sentence on the gas-stokers 
was not remitted as soon as passed.” 


Much of his most striking quality was owing to the exceptional 
degree in which he was alive to the constant tendency of society to 
lose some excellence of aim, to relapse at some point from the 
standard of truth and right which had been reached by long previous 
effort, to fall back in height of moral ideal. He was keehly sensible 
that it is only by persistent striving after improvement in our con- 
ceptions of duty, and improvement in the external means for realising 
them, that even the acquisitions of past generations are retained. 
He knew the intense difficulty of making life better by ever so little. 
Hence at once the exaltation of his own ideas of truth and right, 
and his eagerness to conciliate anything like virtuous social feeling, 
in whatever intellectual or political association he found it. Hence 
also the vehemence of his passion for the unfettered and unchecked 
development of new ideas on all subjects, of originality in moral and 
social points of view; because repression, whether by public opinion 
or in any other way, may be the means of untold waste of gifts that 
might have conferred on mankind unspeakable benefits. The dis- 
cipline and vigour of his understanding made him the least indulgent 
of judges to anything like charlatanry, and effectually prevented 
his unwillingness to let the smallest good element be lost, from 


degenerating into that weak kind of universalism which nullifies 
some otherwise good men. 


Some great men seize upon us by the force of an imposing and 
majestic authority; their thoughts impress the imagination, their 
words are winged, they are as prophets bearing high testimony that 
cannot be gainsaid. Bossuet, for instance, or Pascal. Others, and of 
these Mr. Mill was one, acquire disciples not by acommanding authority, 
but by a moderate and impersonal kind of persuasion. He appeals 
not to our sense of greatness and power in a teacher, which is noble, 
but to our love of finding and embracing truth for ourselves, which 
is still nobler. People who like their teacher to be as a king pub- 
lishing decrees with herald and trumpet, perhaps find Mr. Mill 
colourless. Yet this habitual effacement of his own personality 


marked a delicate and very rare shade in his reverence for the 
sacred purity of truth. ‘ 


Meditation on the influence of one who has been the foremost 
instructor of his time in wisdom and goodness quickly breaks off, in 
this hour when his loss is fresh upon us, and changes into affectionate 
reminiscences for which silence is most fitting. In such an hour 
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thought turns rather to the person, than the work, of the master 
whom we mourn. We recall his purity, simplicity, gentleness, heroic 
self-abnegation ; his generosity in encouraging, his eager readiness in 
helping ; the warm kindliness of his accost, the friendly brightening 
of the eye. The last time I saw him was a few days before he left 
. England. He came to spend a day with me in the country, of 
which the following rough notes happened to be written at the time 
in a letter to a friend :— 


He came down by a morning train to G. station, where I was waiting for 
him. He was in his most even and mellow humour. We walked ina leisurely way 
and through roundabout tracks for some four hours along the ancient green road 
which you know, over the high grassy downs, into old chalk pits picturesque with 
juniper and yew, across heaths and commons, and so up to our windy promontory, 
where the majestic prospect stirred him with lively delight. You know he is a 
fervent botanist, and every ten minutes he stooped to look at this or that on the 
path. Unluckily I am ignorant of the very rudiments of the matter, so his 
parenthetic enthusiasms were lost upon me. 

Of course he talked, and talked well. He admitted that Goethe had added 
new points of view to life, but has a deep dislike of his moral character ; 
wondered how a man who could draw the sorrows of a deserted woman 
like Aurelia, in Wilhelm Meister, should yet have behaved so systematically ill to 
women. Goethe tried as hard as he could to be a Greek, yet his failure to 
produce anything perfect in form except a few lyrics proves the irresistible 
expansion of the modern spirit, and the inadequateness of the Greek type to 
modern needs of activity and expression. Greatly prefers Schiller in all 
respects; turning to him from Goethe is like going into the fresh air from a 
hot-house. 

Spoke of style; thinks Goldsmith unsurpassed ; then Addison comes. Greatly 
dislikes the style of Junius and of Gibbon; indeed thinks meanly of the latter 
in all respects, except for his research, which alone of the work of that century 
stands the test of nineteenth-century criticism. Did not agree with me that 
George Sand’s is the high-water mark of prose, but yet could not name any- 
body higher, .and admitted that her prose stirs you like music. 

Seemed disposed to think that the most feasible solution of the Irish University 
question is a Catholic University, the restrictive and obscurantist tendencies 
of which you may expect to have checked by the active competition of life with 
men trained in more enlightened systems. Spoke of Home Rule. 

Made remarks on the difference in the feeling of modern refusers of Chris-- 
tianity as compared with that of men like his father, impassioned deniers, who 
believed that if only you broke up the power of the priests and checked super- 
stition, all would go well—a dream from which they were partially awakened 
by seeing that the. French revolution, which overthrew the Church, still did not 
bring the millennium. His radical friends used to be very angry with him for 
loving Wordsworth. ‘ Wordsworth, I used to say, is against you, no doubt, 
in the battle which you are now waging, but after you have won, the world will 
need ‘more than ever those qualities which Wordsworth is keeping alive and 
nourishing.’ In his youth mere negation of religion was a firm bond of union, 
social and otherwise, between men who agreed in nothing else. 
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Spoke of the modern tendency to pure theism, and met the objection that it 
retards improvement by turning the minds of some of the best men from social 
affairs, by the counter-proposition that it is useful to society, apart from the 
question of its truth,—useful as a provisional belief, because people will iden- 
tify serviceable ministry to men with service of God. Thinks we cannot with 
any sort of precision define the coming modification of religion, but anticipates 
that it will undoubtedly rest upon the solidarity of mankind, as Comte said, and 
as you and I believe. Perceives two things, at any rate, which are likely to 
lead men to invest this with the moral authority of a religion; first, they will 
become more and more impressed by the awful fact that a piece of conduct to- 
day may prove a curse to men and women scores and even hundreds of years 
after the author of it is dead ; and second, they will more and more feel that 
they can only satisfy their sentiment of gratitude to seen or unseen benefactors, 
can only repay the untold benefits they have inherited, by diligently main- 
taining the traditions of service. 

And so forth, full of interest and suggestiveness all through. When he 
got here, he chatted to R. over lunch with something of the simple amiableness 
of a child about the wild flowers, the ways of insects, and notes of birds. 
He was impatient for the song of the nightingale. Then I drove him to our 
roadside station, and one of the most delightful days of my life came to its end, 
like all other days, delightful and sorrowful. 


Alas, the sorrowful day which ever dogs our delight, followed very 
quickly. The nightingale that he longed for fills the darkness 


with music, but not for the ear of the dead master; he rests in the 
deeper darkness where is unbroken silence. We may console our- 
selves with the reflection offered by the dying Socrates to his sor- 
rowful companions; he who has arrayed the soul in her own proper 
jewels of moderation, and justice and courage, and nobleness and 
truth, is ever ready for the journey when his time comes. We have 
lost a great teacher and example of knowledge and virtue, but’ men 
will long feel the presence of his character, making them ashamed 
of what is indolent or selfish, and encouraging them to all disin- 
terested labour, both in trying to do gocd, and in ying to find out 
what the good is,—which is harder. 


‘Picea: 











THE RELIGION OF INHUMANITY. 


In these days it is not strange that another able man should aspire 
to be the founder of a new religion. What is strange is that he 
should give the name of religion to this grisly confession of faith. 
Mr. Fitzjames Stephen * believes that the true answer to what he calls 
the religion of humanity may be found in a creed elaborated by 
himself, which we can only describe as Calvinism minus Christianity. 
The dilemma of theology has hitherto been how to reconcile the 
conception of absolute Omnipotence with that of perfect Benevolence. 
The boast of theology has hitherto been the pathetic tenderness of 
the Gospel, and its profound sense of the brotherhood of men. Now 
all this is reversed by Mr. Stephen. That vindictive view of Omni- 
potence which repels so many is to him the valuable part of religion, 
and the question of Benevolence he leaves to take care of itself. 
That which has been to all men the beauty of Christianity, its spirit 
of human fellowship and love, is to him little better than hypocrisy 
and drivel. He revels in the sternest pictures which have ever been 
drawn of the Deity, as a being in no human sense just, in no 
abstract sense benevolent, who inspires not love but awe. This 
inexorable Power has made the world, says Mr. Stephen, “for a 
prudent, steady, hardy, enduring race of people, who are neither 
fools nor cowards, who have no particular love for those who are.” 
If Mr. Stephen is asked if such a God is Good, he will not say he is. 
If he is asked if he can love him, he will not say he does. The mass 
of men, he says, is not capable of disinterested feelings, and it is idle 
for a religion to appeal to such feelings. But, he adds gruffly, 
“they can be threatened or bribed.” And the business of religion 
is to threaten or bribe effeetively. There is but one way to do this, 
the personal offer of glory or damnation. The key-note of the book 
would seem to be that there can be no general morality, apart from 
fear of hell. Theologians have often said this; but then they have 
said much more; and most religions, at least in Europe, have had 
their humane side. But in the new religion there is little beside 
this unlovable God, and this probable hell. Having got a God and 
a hell, the hardy people of the Lord, who are neither fools nor 
cowards, and have no particular love for those who gare, will need 
little more in the way of religion. The old saying that God is love 
becomes simply untrue. The Sermon on the Mount is obviously 
hysterical. As to the truth of Christianity that is a question of fact, 


(1) “‘Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,” by James Fitzjames Stephen, Q.C. London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co., 1873. 
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and “the jury are now considering their verdict.” Ifthe jury find 
for the Plaintiff (that is, one presumes, Rationalism) Christianity 
will be evicted. In the meantime its teaching to love one another 
is sentimental stuff. The centre of man is self; and anything to be 
called a religion must make offers to selfish hopes, and threaten 
selfish terrors. To the miserable, the last word of the new religion 
is, “ Bear it as you can.” To the wicked it says, ‘The law must take 
its course.” God, or as he is here spoken of, the Legislator, has 
indicated his will not exactly in revelation, but in a rational view of 
utilitarianism. Virtue in fact consists in practising it under pain of 
eternal damnation. Mr. Stephen is reticent about the form of future 
torment. But we see him shake his head, and he leaves us to infer 
that it will not be pleasant. Such is a sketch of this very forensic 
religion, grim enough to form the literary relaxation of a hanging 
judge. The master of a workhouse in Essex was once called in to 
act as chaplain to a dying pauper. The poor soul faintly murmured 
some hopes of heaven. But this the master abruptly cut short, and 
warned him to turn his last thoughts towards hell, “ And thankful 
you ought to be,” said he, “that you have a hell to goto.” Mr. 
Stephen’s pastoral theology is hardly more encouraging. 

One has no right to cavil with a very powerful style, but we 
regret the obtrusive muscularity of Mr. Stephen’s theology. It is 
always masculine, but it now and then runs into an affectation of 
brawniness, which gives no impression of strength. Every one can 
remember at school some big-boned boy, who was perpetually asking 
his less-gifted companions to feel his biceps, or to see him double up 
a poker. Mr. Stephen is too fond of showing off the sinewy 
character of his morality, the toughness of his religious sensibilities. 
Feel my brotherly love, he seems to say, you will find no milk of 
human kindness, no sickly sentiment here. No doubt the genial 
people have spoiled us, but even common sense may be overdone. 
And the sensitive must be pained to find religion and morality 
spoken of as matters for open haggling with the Creator, to be told 
that he has simply made men to be threatened or bribed, for all the 
world as if the problem of life were a contested election, and Mr. 
Stephen the agent of Omnipotence. When he talks about marriage, 
it is in the vein of Petruchio taming the Shrew, and his maxims 
about human nature remind one of the Marquis of Steyne. Surely a 
man might unmask Fraternity without vociferating that he is an 
egoist and a misanthrope. It jars upon the weak ones like a loud 
voice ina room. And all England knows that it is only his way of 
expressing a kindly nature, and a strong sense of duty. It is an 
eccentricity, and so one will say no more, but we think it an error 
in taste. “Keep your love to yourself, and do not daub me and 
mine with it,” shouts Mr. Stephen to one philanthropist, whom one 
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is glad to see no longer addressed as “‘you filthy lunatic.” And 
when Mr. Stephen crushes up “some wretched little curate,” we 
can almost hear the bones crack between his teeth, and begin to 
wonder if the elect people are all bound to be as burly as they must 
be hardy. So too when he brings down his fist on “all the Exeter 
Halls which were ever born or thought of,” one seems to catch 
something of Exeter Hall in Mr. Stephen himself, a place which is 
well known to impart a pugilistic tone to the loftiest discourses on 
religion and virtue, and to reduce most questions, as Mr. Stephen 
does, to a final appeal to eternal damnation. 

Apart from his terrific religion and his misanthropic philosophy, 
there is much that is valuable in Mr. Stephen’s book. Had he not 
a perfect loathing for sympathy, we would venture to say that we 
cordially agree with much of his argument. He shows triumphantly 
that the pepular sophisms about Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, 
contain a mass of loose thought and unsubstantial sentiment. It 
may be unexpected and unwelcome to him to find the present writer 
approving much of his conclusions. We cannot even indulge him 
in a bout in defence of the famous mottoes, for they are none of ours. 
Amicus Plato—and much as Mr. Stephen seems to challenge the 
world to a stand-up fight, duty to truth compels us to decline it. 
He denies that any splendid destinies of the human race are to be 
found ‘in the removal of all restraints on human conduct, in the 
recognition of substantial equality between human creatures, and in 
fraternity or general love.” With this we heartily agree. Into the 
controversy with Mr. Mill, especially at such a time as this, we shall 
not think of intruding. Until further authority is shown for that 
reading of his opinions which Mr. Stephen imputes to him, we will 
not pretend to judge, and we will not presume to defend. The 
present writer has reason to know that he received Mr. Stephen’s 
criticism with that philosophic candour which in him was really 
heroic. 

But what is singular is the obvious impression of Mr. Stephen, 
an impression exhibited in a running fire of allusion, that his book 
is an answer to Comte no less than to Mr. Mill. Had Mr. Stephen 
read Comte—and he admits he has not—he would find the best of 
his own arguments about Liberty, and Equality, and many even of 
those about Fraternity, thrown into systematic form as part of a 
general philosophy. Mr. Stephen has stated on these topics the 
common-sense view, and stated it with unusual vigour; and it is 
interesting to see a Conservative theologian talking Positivism with 
the amusing unconsciousness of a famous prosaist. The great object 
of Comte’s social philosophy is to find a surer basis for society than 
either Liberty or Equality, and he never imagined such a base could 
be found in Fraternity or general good will. He is continually 
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urging that a miscellaneous affection for men in general could only 
end in cant. It was just those reasons, which Mr. Stephen urges, 
that led him to frame his system as a whole. And of all modern 
philosophers none were so far from supposing that liking everybody 
could ever be asubstitute for religion. It isa pity that Mr. Stephen, 
before assailing Comte with every weapon in the armoury of letters, 
did not learn more about him than he could gather from conversa- 
tion and reviews. He would have found how far he was from 
discarding the idea of a supreme Power, how little he thought 
religion identical with general benevolence. When one sees Mr. 
Stephen hurling out the old anathemas about fungus-beings, 
bubble-worlds, blank materialisms, and the like—which wicked 
doctrines are of course his own imagination—one cannot help 
thinking how the Spanish bull will worry a scarlet cloak, the man 
all the while looking on with asmile. No one is forced to study 
Comte—but then, no one is forced to write about him. 


I. 


Our present purpose, however, is not to expound the religion of 
Humanity, but to consider that very remarkable religion which Mr. 
Stephen presents as its antidote and contrast. One hardly knows 
what to call it or how to class it, for he can scarcely expect us to 
eall it Christianity. As he says, the truth of Christianity, as a 
Divine Revelation, depends upon questions of fact. ‘“ The witnesses 
have been examined, the counsel have made their speeches, and the 
jury are considering their verdict.” Again, his theosophy has no 
place for any God who so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son to die for sinners. He says distinctly that to call the 
Author of the world a purely benevolent Being is to say what is not 
true, or, at least, highly improbable. The evil in the world, he 
says, does not affect the justice of its author, but only his benevo- 
lence, as if this was an attribute he was not concerned to defend. 
Mr. Stephen says bluntly that he despises sympathy for those whose 
sufferings are their own fault, which would shock Mrs. Fry and the 
good Samaritans. After that he can hardly regard the Redemption 
as a religious doctrine, or the character of Christ as worthy of 
esteem. He does, however, seem to believe in the natural depravity 
of men—at least, of the larger part of mankind—and that with no 
hope of salvation for any but the tough ones. This is as if one 
were to cling to the truth of Original Sin, whilst rejecting that of 
Redemption, which would certainly be a new and very gloomy view. 
At the same time, it would be wrong to class his religion with any of 
the known forms of Deism. About all these there is at least this— 
they are humane. They express a revolt against the Calvinistic 
conception of God, a God who is not love, and who calmly consigns 
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his own creation to predetermined perdition. This they felt was to 
outrage the instincts of goodness, to dry up the wells of human 
feeling. But if this side of the old theology caused the revolt of 
the Deists, it is the essence of religion to Mr. Stephen. And if he 
feels coolly towards Christianity, it is not for its Judgment and its 
Hell, but for its encouraging the cant about human brotherhood. 
Revelation as a dogmatic system he is ready to leave to the experts, 
and half apologizes for the amiable tenderness of the Gospel of love. 
A rational morality, he thinks, will stand on its own proofs, and not 
upon sermons or parables. And these proofs will be some better 
form of the doctrine of utility. Mr. Stephen speaks somewhere 
with humour of those who masquerade in the Pope’s old clothes. 
But he loves himself to exchange the forensic wig and robe for the 
symbolic trappings of Calvin. We see him in the black gown and 
scull-cap of Knox, thundering about Judgment and Wrath to come; 
but we see no Gospel in his hand. He is preaching of Hell from 
his new edition of Bentham. 

It is difficult to quote what is a matter of impression; but the 
following are passages which tell in that way. Mr. Stephen says 
that the highest type of religion is where “ the central figure is an 
infinitely wise and powerful Legislator, whose own nature is con- 
fessedly inscrutable to man, but who has made the world as it is 
for a prudent, steady, hardy, enduring race of people, who are 
neither fools nor cowards, who have no particular love for those who 
are, who distinctly know what they want, and are determined to use 
all lawful means to get it.” Now, it is quite true that this is a type 
of character which is very useful, may command success, and some- 
times respect. But it is not a very amiable type; it is certainly not 
a religious type. Its tendency, if anything, is towards hardness 
and selfishness. It is true that there are such people, and that such 
people get on, and that the world needs such people. In one sense, 
the world—this world, at least—may be said to be theirs. But the 
aim of all religions, certainly of all forms of Christian religion, has 
been to show how little this corresponded to eternal realities. They 
have striven to make these irrepressible individualities bow before 
the religious ideal, to warn these hardy giants that their triumph 
was not for ever, that humanity was at bottom a softer and kinder 
thing. But Mr. Stephen makes this the central truth of his reli- 
gion, this worldly fact is his religious ideal. God has so made the 
world, he says, with honest enthusiasm, and he has not a suggestion 
that in another world a different plan is to prevail. A believer in 
any form of the Christian religion will say to him, “That God 
whom we taught as loving goodness rather than strength, self-sacrifice 
rather than self-assertion, and humility rather than pride, whom we 
told the wretched to be ever ready to comfort, whose longsuffering 
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was infinite, you are taking to consecrate the selfish passions we 
thought to restrain, and to crush the feebleness we are striving to 
support. This is indeed a darker heathenism, for if the heathen 
saw nothing above the world of sense, and denied all trace of super- 
natural goodness, you are using the supernatural world but to justify 
the injustice and selfishness which we can all see reigns on 
earth.” 

Without pretending to adopt these complaints, which we can 
imagine a believer in the old religions addressing to Mr. Stephen, one 
cannot help feeling that they are more entitled to sympathy, and 
more likely to prevail. We have given in his own words Mr. 
Stephen’s picture of man, and we will now give his picture of God. 
“To say that the Author of such a world is a purely benevolent 
being is to say something which is not true, or at the least, some- 
thing which is highly improbable in itself, impossible to be proved, 
and inconsistent with many notorious facts, except upon hypotheses, 
which it is hardly possible to state or to understand, and of which 
there is absolutely no evidence whatever. Therefore to the question, 
‘ Admitting the existence of God, do you believe Him to be good?’ I 
should reply, If by ‘good’ you mean ‘disposed to promote the 
happiness of mankind absolutely,’ I answer, No.” We have thus 
a picture of a not very amiable God as a pendant to that of a not 
very amiable man. 

Such is God to Mr. Stephen, such is man: let us turn to his view 
of their mutual relation, his scheme of salvation, his theodicee, as it 
is called in technical theology. ‘The great mass of mankind is not 
capable of this kind of disinterested passion for anything whatever. 
On the other hand, they are open to offers. They can be threatened 
or bribed into a more or less nominal adherence to almost any creed 
which does not demand too much of them. * * * * The real leading 
motives of the mass of mankind are personal prudence and passion. 
Their centre is self ; and every religion which means to govern man 
must recognise this fact, and appeal to personal motives.” Mr. 
Stephen says again, that the religious theory of life is, “‘ Do the best 
you can for yourselves, but do it in a definitely prescribed manner 
and not otherwise, or it will be the worse for you.” 

Now it is quite true that religions, and some forms of Chris- 
tian religion, have admitted pictures of the Deity as terrible 
as this, of man as selfish as this, of their relation as merce- 
nary as this. But then they have all had much besides. Calvin- 
ism at least had its Redeemer, and its Redeemer’s love, the 
passionate absorption of the believer in that love, and his prostra- 
tion of soul before the unspeakable purity of heaven. If its 
chosen might fix their thoughts on heaven and hell, even if their 
confidence might grow up into a proud self-assertion, the way to 
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salvation lay for them though infinite abasement of spirit, and 
miracles of yearning faith. They had the Book of God, each line of 
which to them was a command; they had the Gospel with its 
fathomless tenderness; they had the outpourings of Paul’s great 
heart. They held these as they held the rest, all divinely inspired or 
revealed, a perfect interwoven whole. It is the fashion now to 
suppose that one can fling away the vast scheme of Christian religion 
and its complex social teaching, and yet find a religion in its 
bare metaphysical hypotheses. They who built up Christianity as a 
whole were profound masters of the human heart, and farseeing 
lawgivers of human societies. Their religion was better than their 
philosophy. And the way in which they wove into their religion 
asa whole the ideas of Creation and Judgment did much to neutralise 
and much to justify the irrational and inhuman side of their dogmas. 
A religion with this passion of emotion at its core had almost a right 
to its tremendous Deity, its mystical bliss and condemnation, as 
parts of a spiritual scheme. But these men would have died before 
they handed over one jot or tittle of the book to the judgment of 
learned experts, before they would listen to one almost sneering at 
the overstatements of Christ, and-who told them that life should be 
explained on a selfish view of utility. For them, morality, religion, 
duty, rested on the Bible, and having it they may be forgiven for 
reading in it an inexorable God, and a day of wrath. But there is 
something peculiarly inhuman in a scheme which retains these 
horrible visions as rational and useful probabilities, whilst rejecting 
the humanities of the Christian creed for the hard complacencies of 
the man of the world. 

For after all Mr. Stephen’s religious view of life comes to nothing 
but the maxims of worldly wisdom. It is only an amplification of 
the sardonic old saw, “‘ Every one for himself and God for us all.” 
We all know what is the result of this. It is only the creed of self- 
ishness, with God thrown in to give it a flavour of manly frankness. 
But the strong man is wont to smile as that name passes his lips. 
It is little more than an oath. Or if it be a reality, it serves but to 
- consecrate his personal self-will, and aids it to find justification in its 
own eyes. If the Christian ideal of sacrifice is left to make out its 
own case, and the Sermon on the Mount be discredited as mere 
exaggeration, if you teach that general philanthropy should inspire 
us with nothing but disgust, if you reiterate that there is nothing 
like self, self-help, and hardness, and looking after one’s own 
interests, and “ pay and allowances,” if youend by making religion 
consist in doing the best for yourself on utilitarian principles, your 
system of life will stand or fall by this, and the Legislator and Future 
Life, which you throw in as sanctions, will not make your system of 
life a whit purer or loftier or kinder, they will only add sanction to 
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its selfishnesss and its vulgarity, if selfish and vulgar it be in its 
essence. 

Creeds are known by their fruits and not by their logic. But of 
what use is such a creed as this to the waifs and strays on the sea of 
life, to the widow and the fatherless, to the erring and the broken- 
hearted, to the trembling souls without nerve or will? And when 
the jury have given their verdict against the revelation of the 
Gospel, how is this creed to take the place of all that generations 
have found in the teachers of Christian sacrifice and love, in the 
tenderness of d4-Kempis and Fénelon, the fervour of Milton and 
Bossuet? “If,” says Mr. Stephen, “of a system which is essen- 
tially an appeal to a variety:of emotions you adopt that part only 
which appeals to the tender emotions, you misrepresent the whole.” 
And what is the result of adopting that part of religion which 
appeals to the coarser emotions, and rejecting the rest and all that is 
akin to them? For to this it really comes in Mr. Stephen’s view of 
life. Every line of his book is a fresh pzan to the superior excel- 
lence of the self-regarding over the self-sacrificing character. That 
is a type of character which is plentiful enough, and needs no religion 
to sanction and reward it. The effect of giving it a religious title 
can be only to make its self-assertion more intolerable, and its self- 
seeking more reckless. Mr. Stephen cites as a type of the past 
Scott’s character in the “ Fair Maid of Perth,” who calls himself the 
Devil’s Dick of Hellgarth, and who tells us how “the Earl and the 
Lord, and the laird, and I, the esquire, fly our hawks where we find 
our game, and ask no man whose ground we ride over.” To us, 
indeed, it seems that if ever in the moral world a similar crew should 
be let loose, it would be by preaching the Gospel of Self-Help, and 
sneering at the Gospel of Love, and by basing a philosophy of life on 
selfish utility. The world of such a system as this would be delivered 
over to these Richards of Hellgarth, and they would storm their way 
into its Heaven. 

We turn to Mr. Stephen’s idea of a future state. It is the sole 
sanction of morality, he insists; and he draws a fearful picture of the 
soul which has lost its trust in Hell. Mr. Stephen appears to think 
that so long as you have a Hell, any Hell will suffice. But surely 
this is the whole point. The Christian may very well say, ‘“‘ We have 
a Heaven and Hell, revealed, certain, and part of a system of 
theology. The nature of this future world is sufficiently determined. 
The way in which actions on earth will affect our life hereafter is laid 
down in the Bible, and expounded in the teaching of the Church. 
But your Hell,” he will say to Mr. Stephen, “is a vague possibility of 
which you tell me nothing. To you it is a probable state which, as 
a moralist and politician, you wish men to believe in, but about which 
you can tell them nothing.” To which we add, If there be 
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any Hell what do you know of it, how do you know anything of it ? 
You do not seem to believe in the harp and tabor idea of Heaven, or 
in the gridiron theory of Hell. What are the hopes and fears which 
you appeal to? Is your Heaven and Hell a transcendental state of 
fecling, or is it intense human pleasure and acute human pain, and if 
so, pleasure of what sort, and pain of what sort? For on your 
answer to that question the influence it will exert over different 
characters entirely depends. A Heaven of perpetual psalmody will 
not move the energetic nature. It will nauseate him. <A Hell of 
mere remorse will not terrify the obdurate villain. Characters differ 
immensely, and the hopes and fears which affect these different | 
characters also will differ immensely. Can you describe a Heaven | 
and a Hell which will embrace all these hopes and fears? And if 
you can invent one, what sort of ground have you for supposing it to 
be a true one ? 

To that Mr. Stephen may possibly reply that within certain limits 
each man will make his own idea of Heaven and Hell, and that it 
will correspond to his character, and appeal to it, whatever that may 
be. No doubt that is true, and it is the very danger. Your 
morality will then be guided by something which is a mere phantasy 
of the character to be guided. There have been all sorts of Heavens 
and all sorts of Hells, and many of them profoundly demoralising. 
Many of them have simply stimulated the worst passions of those 
who conceived them. The followers of the Prophet believed in- 
tensely in a future state—they fought with Heaven opening before 
their inflamed sight—but it was a Heaven of black-eyed houris, 
luscious fruit, and delicious perfumes. ‘On! my children,” shouted 
the Holy Chief to his warriors, “slay! slay! I see admiring girls 
leaning out of Heaven to wrap you in their rosy arms.” No men 
have ever believed in a future state with the intense realism of these 
Sons of the Prophet, and one of its results, as we all know, is—the 
Harem. 

Then the followers of Odin believed in a future state—a Walhalla 
of blood and wassail. The blessed souls above drink till they are all 
drunk, and then they rise up and fight till they are all dead. Then 
Odin recalls them all to immortal youth, and they drink and fight 
again da capo. That is an instance of a future state which fright- 
fully stimulated the passions of its believers. Just as some of the 
most odious fanatics and wretches, the Assassins of the Old Man oi 
the Mountain, Ravaillac, the Anabaptists, and Indian Thugs have 
been nerved to frightful sufferings, and as frightful crimes, by the 
thought of an immediate future. Mr. Stephen speaks with a horror 
in which we all can sympathize of the detestable murder of Lord 
Mayo by a fanatic. Now this wretched Punjabee curiously fulfilled 
Mr. Stephen’s conditions as to religion. The world could hardly 
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produce a creature to whom a God of some kind, and a future state 
of some kind, were more intense realities. When he drove in his 
deadly knife he saw heaven opening to receive him with a force of 
illusion which Europeans cannot reach. His God was a stern Power, 
who, as he thought, had made the world for the hardy who are not 
cowards, and have no love for those who are. Love was indeed 
excluded from his idea of God, and his heaven was reserved for the 
men who know what they want and mean to get it. He would have 
satisfied Mr. Stephen himself, in his scorn of any sympathy with 
humanity as such. He would be ready to sum up religion, as Mr. 
Stephen does, as the faith in God, and the faith in a future life, both 
as imagined by a hardy man who knows what he wants and means 
to get it. It seems very easy to leave religion to be framed by a 
manly morality, with a Legislator and a Future State just thrown 
in to represent constable and prison; but whether this theory leads 
to what is vile and savage, or to what is good and great, depends 
on the temper of your morality as a whole. 

There is a curious sophism running through Mr. Stephen’s book, 
as if a future life was identical with moral reward and punishment. The 
two ideas are perfectly distinct, and require totally different proofs. 
Assuming that Mr. Stephen has proved the existence of a future life, 
and it is certainly impossible to prove the contrary, it does not follow 
that the actions in this life are to be rewarded and punished with 
strict moral justice. In many religions which are full of future life, 
there has been found no stimulus to virtue. In the old ideas of 
transmigration the mutations of the soul were not always the 
result of moral life in the flesh. The Homeric conception of 
future life was only gloomy, the unhappy here are unhappy there, 
and character and crime have a dramatic not a moral shape. To 
console the wretched, religion must show how suffering will be 
redressed in a distinct way. To control passion religion must show 
how passion will be punished with specific penalties. Otherwise a 
future life is a doctrine which may almost stimulate the self-will of 
the self-regarding. The giants of Self-Help will feel that brains 
and nerve have carried them well through this world, and they trust 
they may be accepted in the next. Natural religion never can make 
much of future rewards and punishments, because, by its principles, 
it never can make them either real or precise. And Mr. Stephen 
wants nothing of dogmatic theology except its sanctions. The thing 
sanctioned (which is the essence of religion) he is going to replace 
by a fusion of law and morality as explained by the great utilitarian. 
Revelation awaits the verdict of the twelve intelligent citizens whom 
we left in the box, but in the meantime let us borrow its terrors. 
In short Stephenism is a religion which thinks very poorly of the 
Gospel, but thinks something useful can be made of the Apocalypse. 
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The whole efficacy of future life, whether as a consoling or a 
moralising power, depends on the religion of which it forms part. 
The notion that it is religion in itself is certainly novel. A bare 
crude idea of future life, as a probable thing, as at any rate a useful 
thing, as certainly rounding off Benthamite morality, will have no 
efficacy at all. The Gospel distinctly says, “Blessed are the poor in 
spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven ;” and much consolation 
and encouragement is specifically offered both to those who suffer 
and to those who love. But what hopes does the gospel of Bentham 
hold out to such ? Why is the Benthamite God, whose law is stern, 
who is not benevolent, who has made the world for the hardy, &c., 
&e., likely to be more tender to the broken-hearted in another world 
than he is in this? If he has made this world for those who have 
no love for fools or cowards, who knows if he has not made the next 
world for them too? Christianity in words and effect said the 
contrary, but Christianity, says Mr. Stephen, is on its trial. The 
truths of revelation are to him matters of nisi prius, he has tied up 
his brief for the creeds, and will only come back to hear the verdict. 
A wit said once there were people. who only cared lest “ Hell should 
be dismissed with costs.” And so Mr. Stephen seems to say, Spare 
us the last hope of eternal damnation, and you may take Bible, 
Gospel, creeds, and articles. What he is going to do with his bare 
Benthamite heaven and hell remains to be seen. Apart from revela- 
tion there seems no good reason why the Legislator should impose 
one law on earth and another law on heaven. This world, says Mr. 
Stephen, was divinely made for the pushing people who know what 
they want. Will they not hold their own in the world to come? 
Mr. Stephen has given us no precise Apocalypse of his own. But 
should he ever, to his country’s loss, retire to the solitudes of Patmos, 
we can imagine his foreshadowing some beatific vision. His Paradise 
would be peopled by a race whose motto in life had been “ number 
one,” self-made men, who had elbowed their way to fortune and 
place, who had wasted no love for the weak and the foolish, nor 
squandered sympathy on those who had only themselves to thank. 
The great contractors and financiers would be there, risen from 
costly mausoleums, the canny Scotchmen would be there, who with 
thrift and John Knox had made the best of both worlds, and many 
a German Jew, and many a Wall-street dealer would realise his 
investments in a promised land. Bismarck would tower amidst a 
band of junkers, discoursing on the religious assurance contained in 
“blood and iron,” and we may be sure the two services of each 
Presidency would not be. altogether absent. And amid this throng, 
as sinewy and as turbulent as that of the Sistine blessed, might be 
heard the voices of angels welcoming them to the kingdom prepared 
for them from the foundations of the world. But one does not see 
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the bearing of such a future life on what we call goodness and beauty 
of character. 

We have spoken freely of Mr. Stephen as sitting loosely to Chris- 
tianity as a revealed and dogmatic system. Such at least is the 
impression he conveys, as of one who will hardly pretend to be 
neutral. But this is a matter on which there should be no asides. 
There are too many nowadays who loudly attack infidelity with a 
stage-whisper that they are not committing themselves to the 
Gospel. But Mr. Stephen is not one of these. If he still thinks 
himself an undoubting believer, let him take the Athanasian Creed, 


and going through its contents, mark if he is orthodox on any but 
the damnatory clauses. 


Il. 


We will now turn to what Mr. Stephen says respecting spiritual 
and temporal power, which is that part of his book where his vigour 
and common sense alike seem to desert him. It is to us almost 
incredible, but for a suggestion which we shall presently make, how 
so acute a reasoner could put forward such a paradox as the essential 
identity of moral and material power, and could support it by such 
astonishing sophistry. These are strong terms, but they can readily 


be made good. Every government, says Mr. Stephen, is at the same 
time spiritual and temporal—that is, moral and material. Every 
Act of Parliament, and every religious discourse, both persuades and 
coerces, appeals to motives and appeals to force. Every priest and 
every magistrate is doing the same thing in essentially the same 
way, compels men to do certain things by threats, and persuades 
them to do certain things by hopes. The only solid distinction 
between these two kinds of power, both being force, is, that the 
priest forces people by fear of hell; the magistrate forces them by 
fear of prison. If you give up hell, there is no distinction between 
them at all. The result is, that Church and State are one and the 
same thing, and ought to be ultimately governed by the same people, 
on the same principles. And, in fact, the State ought to take in 
hand the moral and religious guidance of the public, and order the 
priests to defend the moral and religious principles approved by the 
State by the peculiar class of threats which the priests are trained to 
handle. To such a length does he push this paradox that he actually 
approves of the Ultramontane theory that the Church is, or ought to 
be, the State—of course with a difference. Mr. Stephen’s little 
change is simply that the State is, or ought to be, the Church. It is 
not to be a Pope-King, but only a King-Pope. 

Let us see the reasoning on which this is supported. It is so singu- 
lar that it can only be given in his own words :— 


‘* Porsuasion is a kind of force. It consists in showing a person the conse- 
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quences of his actions. It is, in a word, force applied through the mind. 
Force, on the other hand, is a kind of persuasion. When a man is compelled 
to act in a particular way by the fear of legal punishment, he is persuaded by 
the argument, ‘If you do not act thus, you will be punished.’ On the other 
hand, when a priest says, ‘Vote as I tell you, or you will be damned,’ he 
employs force just as much as if he had held a pistol to his parishioner’s head, 
though the arguments through which the force is applied are more elaborate 
than in the other case. .A surgeon tells a patient that he will die unless he 
submits to a painful operation. Is this persuasion or force ?” &c., &c., &e, 


Now, not to mince matters, this seems to us mere quibbling, quite 
unworthy of Mr. Stephen’s acumen. It involves such a juggle of 
words that one hardly knows where to begin to untie them. If a 
parish priest who persuades his congregation to give a sum in 
charity is forcing them to give, the English language had better be 
revised at once. If a policeman arresting a thief is, in truth, only 
persuading him to come to the lock-up, because the policeman is the 
agent of a Government, which is controlled by Parliament, which is 
elected by free suffrage, which is determined by persuasion, and thus 
Calcraft himself is only the exponent of public opinion, well, our 
habits of thought must all be recast. No one can be hung without 
consent of Parliament, says Mr. Stephen; persuasion has to precede 
that consent, and therefore people are hung by persuasion. This is a 
syllogism which, we confess, recalls our school-boy recollections of a 
horse-chestnut being a chestnut-horse. A good many elements 
enter into the making of many things, which are not exactly said to 
be inseparable from them; much less to be them. Debate grows into 
Acts of Parliament, but Acts of Parliament are not debates, and are 
not inseparable from them. Ifa charity sermon is a mode of force, 
what is a bloody battle or a murder? Ifa man cannot take his 
wife’s advice without submitting to material force, we want a new 
power of classifying ideas. No doubt into everything human a 
certain material element must enter. Science tells us that every 
thought is accompanied with a waste of tissue, and Mr. Stephen may 
say that Newton’s discoveries implied a gigantic display of nervous 
effort, and so the “ Principia” itself really rests on force. Will Mr. 
Stephen say that his own admirable argument about Liberty and 
Equality forces conviction upon us, and thus is only a form of the 
policeman’s truncheon, which in like manner forces conviction on a 
rough? It is no doubt true that a great deal of animal force was 
expended in the mere manuscript of Mr. Stephen’s book, and so far 
the element of physical force enters into it ; so, too, it may be said 
that Messrs. Smith and Elder were forced (by its remarkable merit) 
to publish it, and the present writer (by its remarkable interest) to 
review it; yet Mr. Stephen will hardly admit that it is at bottom a 
manifestation of muscular power. ‘The laws by which property is 
secured both persuade and threaten,” says Mr. Stephen. ‘“ They 
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enable the owner to enjoy it, and so persuade people to acquire 
property.” Surely this is like saying that a Turnpike Act persuades 
people to take a drive on the highway, or that the Forgery Acts 
inculcate habits of economy. At this rate we had better get rid of 
the terms—education, government, church, state, morality, law, and 
religion, for they are really all the same thing. According to Mr. 
Stephen a parish parson is only a sort of magistrate who threatens 
a congregation into keeping the peace, and Sir Thomas Henry is 
only a sort of priest who persuades a thief to try a course of Penton- 
ville. This use of the word persuade is new to us, save that one 
remembers in the language of the ring how the fists are called the 
“ten persuaders,” and, if we forget not, there is an old song which 
tells how— 


‘* Dick Turpin put two balls in his head, 
And prevailed on him to stop!” 


Dick, had he read Bentham, would tell us he was only appealing to 
moral force; that the pistol was his “sanction,” and the gentleman 
deliberately selected the ounce of lead. 

Most persons, however, will agree that ordinary language is right 
in making a distinction between force and persuasion, between the 
arm of the law and counsel, between the action of Government and 
the influence of opinion. Mr. Stephen, of course, like any other 
sensible person, when not trying to prove Comte a blockhead, draws 
the distinction very clearly. As he says (pp. 266, 267), the 
legislator imposes, the moralist suggests, ways of life. The moralist 
has to rely entirely on persuasion, the legislator on force ; the former 
says “ I advise you,” the latter says “you shall.” We venture to 
think the matter is very simple, and without any word-splitting may 
be thus explained. Human nature consists of actions, thoughts, and 
feelings; and life has also its material, intellectual, and moral sides. 
When societies form, they throw up various forces, which aim at 
giving some discipline to these material, intellectual, and moral 
energies of man. The force which tries to give order to the material 
life of man is necessarily a physical force, because the energies it 
undertakes to combine are at bottom muscular, and in the last resort 
muscle must be overcome by a superiority of combined muscles, 
and any combined direction of muscles involves this superiority. 
This is the essential element in what we call the State, and, as it is 
the condition of any other government, is the first to appear. In 
‘half-civilised societies, the State uses this muscular superiority to 
order not only the material concerns of the community, but intellec- 
tual and moral concerns, But in time, inherent differences appear in 
the methods adapted to act on the material energies, and in those 
adapted to act on the moral energies. The ultimate appeal to mus- 
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cular power is found to be most valuable as a negative and repressive 
force, but to have very little value as a positive and incentive force. 

Laws enforced by a police subside at last into forbidding, and give 
up the idea of teaching. They say youshall not steal property. They 
no longer exhort citizens to be benevolent, for the good reason that 
the police have not discovered the kind of muscular pressure which 
will make people benevolent. It is then found that magistrates and 
statesmen who direct the muscular force of the community have con- 
ditions natural to their power. They cannot be far in advance of 
public opinion, or otherwise manifest tyranny and rebellion result. 
They thus get a habit of waiting for a majority, if not of numbers, 
at least of strength. They have to deal with the immediate present, 
with details, and visible facts, and they have to look to what is 
materially possible, not what is theoretically best. Politicians must 
thus be always thinking of a minimum standard, up to which all 
must be forced, not of a maximum standard, to which some may be 
elevated. They hence become practical men of detail, averse to 
Utopias, full of contrivance, with a genius for compromise, and an 
instinctive insight into average. Many of them have been among 
the greatest of the human race. “Their greatness consists in this, 
for thus only can physical force be used without tyranny, and to direct 
man’s material energies is necessarily to use physical force. 

On the other hand, the non-material energies of mankind are 
organized and stimulated in a very different way. Muscular force 
will not control them, whether it be thought or feeling, emotion or 
art. The consent of majorities is unimportant, for no tyranny results 
from an idea or feeling, however much opposed to the majority. 
Hence the powers which order feelings and thoughts may justly 
resort to positive appeals. They must erect ideal standards, lay 
down general principles, and show an uncompromising consistency. 
The class of mind which best applies this force is of a kindred kind, 
averse to compromise, saturated with principle, impatient for the best, 
aspiring after types. Such men make the religious teachers, the 
moralists, the philosophers. Hence the division between temporal 
and spiritual authority is a many-sided one. It is not a simple 
matter of “sanction,” as Mr. Stephen seems to think. The Bent- 
hamite analysis of law is a valuable instrument. But there are things 
in heaven and earth which are not quite within the reach of its prag- 
matical ten-inch rule. There is no magic in the word “ spiritual,” 
and Comte may surely use it whilst holding his tongue about Hell. 
Spiritual with him includes all that concerns the intellectual, moral, 
and religious life of man, as distinct from the material, Of course 
society is made up of these elements together, and almost every act 
of life is a combination of them. But the organs or centres of ex- 
pression of these respective kinds of power are distinct, just as head 
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and heart are distinct, though both of the body. And these organs 
of social authority, like the organs of the body, will act in different 
ways and under different conditions. 

Whenever forms of power so innately different as these are com- 
bined in one authority, and directed by one set of persons, the 
result is disastrous. When the powers which command physical 
force do not confine themselves to matters of material life, to person 
and property, but use physical force to control the moral and intel- 
lectual life, two things at once result. The State becomes oppressive, 
because it lays claim to an ideal standard, irrespective of general 
consent, and uses physical force for an end for which physical force 
is inapplicable. In the next place, that moral and intellectual work 
which it usurps is ill done, because the action of politicians is natur- 
ally, and ought to be, negative, compromising, and tentative; in a 
word, it is, in a high moral sense, unenlightened, formal, average, 
and official. Either the State is managed by ideologues, or else 
society is worried by officials. It is either a pedantocracy or a 
bureaucracy, and often both. Sometimes one of the two parts is 
sacrificed ; sometimes the other. The old States of the Church, the 
Sublime Porte, and the empire of Russia, are various types of the 
union of government and religion, State and Church in one hand. 
Sometimes personal liberty is stifled; sometimes intellectual free- 
dom. Itis hard to say if material prosperity suffered more under 
the temporal Papacy, than moral life suffers now under the Sultan. 
The paralyzing tyranny of a bureaucratic State, such as Prussia or 
France, where education and religion are mere instruments of the 
government, used like the army to preserve the status quo, is a 
minor but a real form of the same thing. The confusion of purpose 
and the political tyranny which are caused by this union of material 
and moral authority are shaking Europe to its foundation, and form the 
problem even of practical English statesmen. The only true solu- 
tion is the growing one—the principle that the authority which 
commands physical force should confine itself strictly to the vast 
field contained in the material existence of society, to what concerns 
the community in their persons and their properties, without pretend- 
ing to teach or to preach. The few instances, such as marriage law, 
where the State may touch on opinion, are very trifling and simple 
cases ; they are not real exceptions. In these days, when the tide 
sets so fiercely against State religions, it is strange to find a practical 
man like Mr. Stephen arguing for such a paradox as a State religion 
and a State morality. It is a paradox not without its danger, 
because-there is a tendency,amongst reactionists in things political 
and intellectual to take refuge in it. Its effect on the State can 
only be towards a meddlesome and formal bureaucracy. On the 
moral life of society, its effect can be nothing but to corrupt and 
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paralyze both thought and morality. Such a powcr can be nothing 
but official, with all the life of morality or religion drilled out of it 
—a mere State police, with hypocrisy for its Bible, and formalism 
for its ritual. 

By insisting on this confusion of power, Mr. Stephen has got 
himself into the curious dilemma of defending religious persecution. 
Of course, he stoutly denies it; but he has chosen a path where 
the rack and the thumbscrew are the necessary goal. One of his 
strangest bits is an apology for Pontius Pilate, on the ground that a 
British Governor in the Punjab would be bound to act as he did. 
Pilate, he says, would look on the Messiah much as an English 
officer would regard a Wahabee fanatic. The officer would have 
blown him from a big gun, instead of crucifying him ; but that does 
not affect Mr. Stephen’s argument. He stands up for the Roman 
Governor as strictly enforcing the rules of the service, and on the 
same principle he is bound to stand up for Philip IT. 

One word to Mr. Stephen upon this, and we have done with his 
book. His argument on the blessings of a State Church, and many 
arguments and illustrations about society and religion throughout 
his work, are drawn from his Indian experience. Mr. Stephen has 
lately returned from a great function in India, which he filled with 
signal success. His book teems with Oriental impressions; and he 
tells us it was planned in India. It bears this, indeed, upon its face. 
Mr. Stephen might reflect that he has but lately emerged from one 
of the least developed of human societies, where the germs of moral 
civilisation and intellectual freedom are hardly visible, where Brah- 
minical and Mahomedan theocracies have rolled up temporal, religious, 
and moral authorities in one huge conglomerate of superstition. 
The ruler of such a society can hardly do otherwise than assume 
the responsibilities which a long succession of tyrannies has be- 
queathed to him; and since all Hindoo life is cast in a religious 
mould, a ruler of India must meddle with religion. A man fresh 
from such a sphere is, perhaps, the last man in the world whose 
mind is likely to be clear on the modern relations of Church and 
State. In other matters, too, Mr. Stephen forgets how dangerous 
are the analogies of the East. He is too ready to decide questions of 
liberty, of the sphere of government, and of social sentiment, by the 
inexhaustible mine of Indian experience. It is the custom nowa- 
days, but a custom a little overdone. If it be a question of codify- 
ing the law, our admirable officials are always exclaiming, “See how 
we codified in India;” if it isa matter of popular agitation, it is 
always, “we manage these things better in the Punjab;” if it is a 
question of social and religious unity, it is, ‘‘ we make short work of 
fraternity with the natives ;” or, “we found the control of religion 
very useful out there.” But the thought recurs that there is danger 
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in all this. Indian society is not ours, its civilisation is not ours, 
nor its moral atmosphere the same. One remembers it is an empire 
founded on conquest, maintained by the sword, and but lately 
cemented amid a deluge of blood and passion. The absolute power 
of its rulers, the iron grasp they must maintain, are apt to fill men’s 
minds with something like the fumes of power, as they used to infect 
Roman Emperors, and now infect Russian Czars. They look down 
over subject myriads, whose strength they despise, whose opinion 
they ignore, and whose outbreaks they must utterly crush. They 
come to regard their lofty functions with something of the satis- 
faction of Providence resting from its work. A man hot from 
such a life comes to us as to a new world, as some prefect of 
Diocletian or Constantine, who should rise from his grave beside 
the Caspian or the Rhine. Now, grand as are the proportions of 
. that empire in the East, and beneficent as may be its rule as a whole, 
there hang about it vapours of rebellions, assassinations, executions, 
opium revenues, and opium wars; its rulers feel, as Mr. Stephen 
complacently says, that they sit on a volcano; so that a moralist 
would prefer to dwell on its temporal rather than its spiritual 
grandeur. It isa mine of illustration for history, for administration, 
for war. But one fecls that its lessons may be too profusely lavished 
by those who discourse on civil liberty, on social morality, and on 
the ideal of religion. Itis strange that the only person in the Gospel 
whom an Indian official must regard with interest and sympathy, is 


the deserving officer sacrificed to popular clamour, and known in 
history as—Pontius Pilate. 


111. 


It is no part of our present purpose to enlarge on the religion of 
Humanity. What that meant to Auguste Comte may be read in 
his various writings, and in them alone. His school in this country 
have carefully avoided to overlay those writings by any commentary 
whatever. And the present writer most certainly has never under- 
taken to present his religious system to the English reader, and 
must decline any such responsibility. But the general conception 
that a rallying point of human life may be ultimately found in the 
collective power of the human race, that a practical religion may be 
founded on grateful acceptance of that collective power, and con- 
scious co-operation with it, is a sentiment common to a vast body of 
thought apart from the worship instituted by Comte. 

That conception is growing up around us with every step in the 
progress of society and thought. The history of institutions, of ideas, 
of morality, is continually deepening our sense of a vast collective 
development in the energies of man, ever more distinctly assuming 
an organic unity of purpose, giving harmony to the work of ages, 
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knitting up in one the spirit of races, and forming that dominant 
influence which ultimately shapes the life of societies and of men. 
The theologian sees it, and he calls it the mind of God working 
out his purpose in the history of man. The philosopher sees it, 
and he calls it the evolution of intelligence bringing contradictions 
to the law of a higher unity. The historian sees it, and he calls it 
the development of ages, and the law of civilisation. The moralist 
sees it, and he calls it the stream of tendency towards higher moral 
life. The politician secs it, and he calls it human progress. In truth 
it is not counter to any of these theories; they all are explanations of 
its various phases. There are some who still doubt if it be really pro- 
gress, there are some who still doubt if it be truly good. But none 
deny its systematic movement, and none deny its pervading power. 
It grows and broadens with every hour, and gains new force from 
every life. Each wave of movement makes it richer and ampler ; 
each discovery of thought reveals its omnipresence. The greatest 
thinker adds but a new corner stone to the temple of human 
thought, and he is little better than a madman if his stone be for 
ever rejected by the builders. The greatest statesman is great only 
when his toil leaves traces upon history, and co-operates in the plan 
of civilisation. The most heroic qualities in races or in men are 
heroic only, that they have left life nobler than before. All that is 
evil, rebellious, false in human effort, may struggle fiercely with the 
stream, but it struggles in vain. The tide of collective goodness 
and truth is too strong for it, and it dies away into vacuity. Each 
puny counter force is ever overborne; it sinks like alluvial mud in 
the bed of a great river. And so, constantly clarified and purified, 
the vast consensus of mankind rolls on in an abounding stream, to 
which each separate life pours in but a contributory rill. 

This great whole bears myriads of atoms, fibres, and organisms 
within it; of infinitesimal variety, of inexpressible complexity. 
T{uman nature, as an aggregate force, permeates each pore of human 
life as an individual force, just as every phase of human life is inex- 
tricably inwoven with every other phase. From our cradle to our 
grave, we are the creatures of that aggregate human influence. 
Every act and thought of ours is but an act and thought so far as 
it conspires with that influence. This becomes to us at last that 
human providence which makes us what we are, that human power 
in which alone we livé and move and have our being. The simplest, 
hardest, humblest life is equally within its care as is the greatest, if 
it be not equally as needful to its existence. Thousands of the 
vile die off; and cumber no longer the race or the place whereon 
they dwell. But not alife that can be called a life is lost, nor an act 
that leaves a trace was ever yet in vain. Its power does not die 
with its end, nor yet with the end of the agent. Human nature has 
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a life of toil; it needs myriads of energies; it can spare no aptitude, 
no will, no tenderness, no beauty, it has borne. The ploughman is 
raising the seed which may nourish the poet of life. The lightest 
word of some true poet may warm the cottage like a sunbeam. We 
are all labouring (if we labour), however little we may know it, 
however far we may be from desiring it, in swelling the strain of 
this symphonic life. It moulds and blesses the life and labour of 
us all, whether we feel it around us or not, whether we ask its help 
or not. And no one can give a cup of water to one of the little 
ones, without giving it to that humanity, of which that little one is 
the child, and may soon become the servant. 

Is this Atheism? Why? It denies not God, nor has any counter 
theory of the origin of the universe or the government of the world. 
It is but an explanation of what we see and know, an explanation 
which all phases of belief conspire in promoting. The preacher of 
the Gospel rehearses all this daily, but he rehearses it only to show 
therein the finger of God. Of the facts in which he sees that divine 
finger there is no dispute. These are visible and demonstrable. 
Thus we will fix our thoughts on the facts, with a reverent silence 
towards his ulterior hypothesis. But every sentiment of adoration, 
gratitude, veneration, and love to which the preacher can appeal 
when he celebrates that divine providence in the name of the Gospel, 
is open to him who celebrates that human providence in the name 
of human goodness, truth, and beauty. Nay, the finest thoughts, the 
tenderest phrases of that very Gospel, and of every true Gospel, 
have an equal value on his lips, and as he utters them with no form- 
alism, but with all reverence, they gain a newer and a loftier sense. 

Is this Pantheism? Why? It does not see a Providence in rocks 
and worms, in earthquakes and in storms; in plagues of disease or 
plagues of flies. It does not mingle up man and matter, or sub- 
limate our nature into an ether or a force. It does not confound the 
material and the human realm, or make man but a momentary phase 
of the universe, to evaporate and be absorbed in its infinite flux. 
This is no mysticism about an “universum” or an “all” of which 
we are but the metaphysical bubbles. The true idea of humanity is 
as clear-cut on its physical side as it is full of passion on its human 
side. Human life is cast surrounded with a material necessity which 
binds it within rigid conditions, but which is not Fate, for it is open 
to vast modification. It gives man at once the material and the 
motive of his energy. It is so strong that it may grind him to 
powder, if he defy it; it is so pliable that he can mould it to his 
ends by observing the law of its nature. It forms a vast external 
force which is the fulcrum of human life, its ‘ pou sto,’ and yet its 
irresistible limit. It is tremendous and beautiful, bounteous and yet 
cruel. It is to be admired, studied, used. But man is not called 
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upon to love it or not to love it all, or always; he is forced to 
respect it; but he is a craven if he fears it. Man and Nature stand 
as a great dualism, co-ordinate, and capable of mutual co-operation. 
But man is not the slave of nature, nor its devotee. It is neither 
his master nor his God. He confronts it, as the poet’s last man con- 
fronts the sun, respecting its might, conscious of his own, conscious 
too that his empire is continually increasing, that thought, expe- 
rience, and unity are ever marking off in clearer lines his own 
material subjection, and ever raising higher the majesty of his moral 
ascendancy. 

Is this Materialism? Why? The humanity towards which we 
can feel veneration, gratitude, duty, is no misty everything, no 
pitiless law. It has organic being, and beams with human life. We 
see its pulses in every stroke of industry which binds the races into 
one; we hear its voice in every note of enthusiasm which stirs 
nations and cities; we feel its grasp in the hand of our friends, 
and the light finger-touch of our children. It contains not all 
that ever were, for countless lives of men have but added to its 
diseases or its excrescences. It contains not all that are, for 
thousands have organic life in no sense other than as secretions and 
parasites. The true humanity is the stream of human tendency in 
which the good alone is incorporated, but in which is incorporated 
every thought or feeling or deed which has added to the sum of 
human good, though it be but the smile which has cheered one 
moment for the humblest drudge whose labour was not in vain. For 
the majesty of these transcendent resources is only less wonderful 
than the subtlety of this ever-present influence. If it is not all- 
powerful, its power is of a kind that we can best feel, for it is a 
power utterly human, in which we all share, and which our daily 
acts must create. If it is not all-wise, its wisdom is of a kind 
which profoundly inspires us, for we feel whilst we add to the touches 
of its growth. If it is not all-good, its goodness affects us with 
infinite pathos, as we know its trials, its sufferings, and the obstacles 
through which it has forced its heroic life. But its power, its 
wisdom, and its goodness are all intensely human, transparently 
true, and sensibly real. This is no hypothesis, no theory, no proba- 
bility. There it stands, its work, and its influence, as capable of 
solid demonstration as the English nation, or any other organic 
whole which is not within the range of the eye. There may be 
much else, but no one can deny that at least this is. It is inconsis- 
tent with no hypothesis of creation; nor does the profoundest and 
most religious sense of its reality exclude of necessity ulterior 
religious conceptions. 

And thus we may believe a real centre may be found for the 
many-sided energies of man. Outside him stands a vast material 
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world, the laws and movements of which science is ever more clearly 
revealing. He can act on it and live in it, but only in a certain way. 
It reduces his individuality to a point; and yet by toil and know- 
ledge and human concert he can find in it infinite resources. And 
then confronting, dominating this material world stands for every 
man the great aggregate of human power, which guides and 
dominates also the life of each, and in the presence of which the 
greatest are but children. Within, man is a mass of feeling, passion, 
and energy, the more violent and substantial parts of which are 
personal, the more satisfying and abiding parts of which are social. 

But this mass of feeling within man is not a chaos; it tends organi- 
cally to a system; its law is to realise its unity. And this unity is 
only constant when the abiding or social emotions regulate without 
crushing the common or the personal emotions. It is found, too, that 
this ascendancy of the social nature over the personal is the sole con- 
dition of true life for the individual. Thus only can he control 
nature, thus only co-operate with man. For man isa social being 
by his nature, and is simply strong in society. So, too, he finds that 
the true balance of inward harmony in the soul is maintained only 
by the sense of the supreme agg gregate without. Thus to work with 
this great influence becomes man’s virtue,’ his true duty, his 
morality, and his inward peace. Thus only does he fulfil the law of 
his nature. Thus only can he truly live, act, or enjoy. So it is 
man’s happiness. It is also his prudence. It is also his consolation. 
For such is the mould in which his life is cast. And there are 
planted the roots of law, morality, religion. 

Is this to make the grave the end of all, and to deny all life but 
the life of sensation? Why? It shows rather the immortal nature 
of all true life. It shows how the man, the soul, the sum of the 
moral powers, live eternally, and are most really and actively con- 
tinuing their task in the mighty life in which they are incorporated 
but not absorbed. Nota true life really dies; not a true thought, 
word, or deed, is wasted ; not a true being ceases to be. Each lives 
in the future, as it lived in the present, in ever-widening circles 
and ever-multiplying force. Itis an awful but an ennobling thought. 
It is one to strike like a trumpet on the ear of every living soul, 
and to stir him to energy and virtue like a battle-cry. It speaks to 
him and says, not—‘“ You are soon to put on immortality,” but,— 
“You are immortal.” It says not—“ Your life on earth is fleeting,” 
—but, “ Your life on earth shall live for ever.”” Live for ever, but 
in a finer, purer, way, with all that is poor and mean in it passing 
into oblivion, and all that is solid and humane in it deepening in 
power ; with none of its material side, of its vacillating side, of its 
eristic side, surviving, but only its goodness and its truth embodied 
in the permanent influence of our race. It may be that it will not 
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be a life of sensation or of consciousness ; but it is not less truly life 
for that, since all that makes the soul great will work continually, 
and in ever new and grander ways. Is it not a kind of materialism 
so to exaggerate the life, that eats and drinks, and sees and feels, 
2s to deny the name of life to all that the living being does and 
creates and inspires, to deny the name of soul to the unity of this 
doing, creating, and inspiring force? The great brain and heart of 
him, whom every line in these pages recalls to us, now rest in peace 
beside the Rhone, near her who ceased not to live in his life, as his 
too will be continued in the lives of many more hereafter. His 
thought and spirit inspire generations now, and will continue their 
work to the end, as potently as they did yesterday when his heart 
was beating, with the same vitality now that it is still. For 
us he lives and acts; we grow yet in his learning; we are 
kindled by his enthusiasm; we ponder over his reasoning. He 
sleeps there in the body, but his soul is not sleeping. He is 
but one whom we no longer see, as a living friend might be, 
who were far distant and infirm, whose lifelong task were done. 
But we hear his voice still; and his work is ever taking new form. 
He has ceased to sow the seed abtoad in the soil, but the seed has 
not ceased to grow. The grains of it are now numbered; but who 
shall number the fruit that it shall bear, and the harvests of which 
that fruit shall in time be the seed? ‘What consciousness may be to 
such an one we know not, and of that we keep a solemn silence. 
But we know that the life is not ended here on earth, that its better 
part amongst us is but begun, and that we of all others have a right 
to say, O Death! where is thy sting? O Grave! where is thy 
victory ? 
Freperic Harrison. 
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Ir I was asked for a striking point of distinction between the 
musicians of the old and modern schools, I should mention first of 
all their essentially altered position with regard to literature in 
general. During the last century a musician was expected to study 
from his very childhood all the intricacies, both theoretical and 
practical, of his art, but beyond this, his education as a rule showed 
the most deplorable defects; and whenever he had to write on 
ordinary foolscap, instead of the accustomed staff of five lines, his 
hand seemed to shake and his thought to stammer. With the sole 
exception of Gluck, no first-rate musician of the eighteenth century 
can be named, who would not have shrunk from the idea of giving 
literary evidence about the fundamental principles of his own art; 
a phenomenon which in most cases finds its explanation in the above- 
mentioned circumstance of an exclusively special education. Even 
Beethoven’s esthetical thoughts, although of divinatory truth and 
depth, were clad in the language of illiterate awkwardness, as far at 
least as we may judge from Schindler’s account. Very different 
from jthis, Robert Schumann went through a regular course of 
university studies, and after that was the editor of a musical journal 
for several years, before his name as a composer became known 
beyond the circle of his immediate admirers. Indeed, the whole 
character of his musical individuality was closely connected with, 
and modified by, contemporary phases of German literature ; and he 
also was to become the musical expounder par excellence of Heine, 
the blossom and bane of what was then called the “romantic” 
school of poetry, an expression which Schumann readily adopted for 
his and his friends’ own aspirations. On this close connection of his 
early efforts with literature, Schumann may also found his claim on 
the name of (to speak figuratively) the St. John of that important 
phase of artistic progress, which on a former occasion we have called 
“poetical music,” and as the paraclete of which we recognised the 
gigantic genius of Richard Wagner. I have spoken on purpose only 
of the earlier productions of Schumann, for the works of his riper 
years disavow to a great extent (as he did himself by word of mouth), 
what he then called his juvenile eccentricities, and tend to show that 
his breach with the established form had never been of a very 
serious kind. Indeed the narrow, almost exclusively technical, 
objections raised by him against his great contemporary, prove but 
too clearly that the persistent reform of music on the basis of poetry, 
lay entirely beyond the power or even perception of Schumann. 
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His cold and unsympathetic utterances about ‘‘Tannhauser,” stand in 
glowing contrast with the general appreciative turn of his mind, 
and almost suggest the idea of another Cadmus frightened at the 
unexpected and dreadful growth of his own seed. If, in this one 
respect, Schumann’s career proved a failure, we cannot but acknow- 
ledge on the other hand that the results of his creative power more 
than atone for his defects as a reformer, and that indeed amongst 
Beethoven’s followers in the sphere of absolute music, he undoubtedly 
takes the foremost position. 

We shall have to consider in the following pages, the twofold 
activity of Schumann’s mind, as a literary man and as a composer; 
his former career beginning with the starting of the celebrated 
Neue Zeitschrift fir Musik. But, first of all, we must enter 
upon a short survey of our hero’s early doings and longings up to 
that important event. 

Robert Schumann was born at Zwickau, a small town in Saxony, 
in 1810, the youngest of five children. His father was the 
founder and head of a publishing firm of some importance, still 
Scxisting ; at the same time he was a man of considerable taste in 
literature and art, and himself the author of various works on com- 
mercial and other subjects. Young and Milton were his favourite 
authors, but he equally appreciated the merits of more modern 
English poets. To a translation of Byron’s works, published by 
his firm, he himself contributed “Childe Harold ” and “Beppo.” It 
is generally supposed that poets and artists inherit their talents and 
inclinations chiefly from their mother. With our composer the 
reverse seems to have been the case. While the elder Schumann 
was decidedly a man of genius in his small way, his wife was of a 
more practical turn of mind, and eventually showed an almost 
eccentric aversion against her son’s choosing the career of a 
musician. 

About Schumann’s early youth there is very little to be said. 
He was considered a kind-hearted, genial boy, with a good but not 
astonishing amount of talents; very fond of playing pretty tunes on 
the piano, but very little inclined to practise in a methodical way, or 
to trouble his head with harmony and counterpoint. Nevertheless 
he began composing little melodies at a very early age, and it is 
also ‘said that he possessed the talent of mimicking certain pecu- 
liarities of his friends by particularly striking combinations of sounds; 
a gift which earned for him great admiration, and indeed opens a 
prospect to the great achievements of a later period. At the samc 
time he used to try his hand at poetry. Romantic dramas, full of 
horrors and highwaymen, of his own composition, were performed 
by Schumann and his friends on an improvised stage, the father 
looking on all the while and carefully watching the dark and as yet 
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undecided aspirations of his favourite son. If the elder Schumann 
had lived, the early career of our composer would probably have 
taken a very different form, and many troubles might have been 
saved him. It seems that at a very early stage of his son’s develop- 
ment, father Schumann realised, or at least suspected, the great 
genius struggling in Robert, and actually asked C. M. von Weber 
to undertake the musical education of the young student. Unfortu- 
nately this proposal came for unknown reasons to nothing, and our 
composer continued at Zwickau in « fair way of becoming a local 
celebrity, but with very little advantage for his artistic progress. 
Soon afterwards his father died, and when, after Schumann leaving 
school, the choice of a profession came in question, his widowed 
mother opposed an obstinate veto against her son entering the 
career of a virtuoso. 

We have now to accompany our hero to the old university town 
of Leipsic, where we was inscribed in the books of the Alma Mater 
as a worshipper of Themis, while in reality his heart remained 
unchangeably attached to the muse. We possess a letter of the 
young law-student ma/gré dui, written soon after his arrival at 
Leipsic, to a friend with whom he had been travelling in South 
Germany, previous to his definite settlement at the university. This 
document is interesting in many respects, as giving a striking view 
of our hero’s wild oats, which by the way were sown at that time . 
by most young men of genius, in the same almost typical manner. 
This was the period of Friedrich Richter’s greatest glory, the halo 
round the poet’s features being still intensified by his recent 
death. The readers of “Sartor Resartus” will understand what 
in Germany is called “Jean Paulism,” and not be surprised at 
some hypersentimental eccentricities in the following extracts. In 
Schumann’s case, the disease took the form of a strong tendency 
towards falling in love in a general way, the then following 
despair being generally flavoured with the additional troubles of 
chronic lack of cash. But now for the letter. It is dated the 
5th of June, 1828, and runs thus :—‘“ My dearest Rosen, To-day is 
the 19th of June, unfortunately it has taken all this time to 
continue my letter. Oh! to be with you at Heidelberg. Leipsic is 
an infamous hole, where one can’t enjoy one’s life a bit; my money 
makes rapid progress, much more so than I do in the lecture hall, a 
remark which is both wise and taken from life, nay, which is more, 
from my own life.” (Thus far the freshman has been prevalent, but 
now Jean Paul appears in the background). “Here I sit, without 
money, and comparing in silence the present with the hours just 
gone, which I passed with you so delightfully. Musing I stand 
before your image, and before the whimsical fate which leads men 
to meet each other from the most distant quarters, only to unite 
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and separate them again. You perhaps are now sitting on the ruins 
of the old castle, smiling and looking with a joyful heart on the 
blossoms of June, while I stand on the ruins of my airy castles and 
dreams, weeping and looking up to the dark sky of the present and 
future. Howe¥er, this letter seems about to grow dreadfully serious, 
but that it shall not, by God! Melancholy faces like yours must be 
cheered up, and my dreary earnest I will keep to myself. My 
journey from Regensburg was devilish tiresome, and I missed you 
very much in that arch-catholic country. Iam not fond of giving 
descriptions of journeys, least of all such as remind you of unplea- 
sant feelings. May it suffice to say that I thought of you most 
affectionately, and that the image of the lovely Clara’ stood before 
my eyes in waking and sleeping.” In this way the letter goes on, 
touching spasmodically upon friendship, Clara, money, or rather no- 
money matters, and other heterogeneous subjects. We quote only 
one more passage: “ At Bayreuth, I paid a visit to the widow of 
Jean Paul, who presented me with his portrait. I was introduced 
through the kindness of old Mrs. Rollwenzel.? If the whole world 
read Jean Paul it would certainly be better, but also more unhappy. 
He has often brought me to the verge of madness, but the rainbow 
of peace always flows softly over the tears, and the heart grows 
wonderfully elevated and transformed. . . . Farewell, and be 
happy. May the genius of mankind be with thee, and that of 
joyful tears accompany thee for ever.” 

This short utterance must suffice us as a specimen of the general 
condition of Schumann’s mind during his first sojourn at Leipsic. 
His way of life seems to have been of an isolated kind, at least as 
far as his fellow-students were concerned. The uncouth, mock 
enthusiasm of the so-called old Teutonic patriots then in vogue at 
most of the German universities, could not but have a marring, 
inharmonious effect on the tender strings of our composer’s heart. 
As to his professional studies, there was a total absence of even an 
attempted beginning. A long time after his matriculation at the 
university, he writes to the above-mentioned friend: “I have not 
been to a single lecture, but have worked a good deal quietly, i.e. I 
have played the piano and written some Jean Pauliads.” As the 
most important event, both for his life and artistic career, we have 
now to mention the acquaintance with Friedrich Wieck and his 


(1) Not to be mistaken for that other “Clara,” who was to become the faithful and 
congenial companion of Schumann. The lady here in question was a Miss Kurrer, 
whose acquaintance our composer made when she was already engaged to somebody 
else, which, however, did not prevent him from admiring her most fervently. The 
friendly acquiescence of the real lover shows clearly the innocently romantic character 
of the whole affair. 

(2) The name of an inn near Bayreuth, which had become celebrated by several of 
Richter’s works being written there. 
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daughter Clara, which Schumann made about this time. He took at 
once a great interest in the talented girl, who at the age of nine 
already grappled successfully with the technical difficulties of her 
instrument. Clara Wieck was a pupil of her father’s, and of him 
now Schumann also took some pianoforte lessons, the first regular 
instruction which he had had. In this favourable atmosphere our 
composer’s resolution of giving himself wholly to art grew more 
and more decided. In the meantime, however, the prejudices of his 
mother had to be considered, at least outwardly, and in order to 
satisfy her Schumann left Leipsic for Heidelberg, where at that time 
the great legal authority Thibaut attracted a great many students. 
Unfortunately, or fortunately, the same professor took a most lively 
interest in music (his book about the “ Purity of Musical Art” con- 
tains a great amount of valuable material), and the reader will easily 
guess which part of his master’s knowledge had the greatest charm 
for our soi-disant law-student. Upon the whole, this year at Heidel- 
berg seems to have been the happiest of Schumann’s life, and one 
would fain dwell on this bright point of a career soon to be over- 
shadowed by sorrow. 

Art had now engrossed the whole essence of his being, and the 
technical study of his particular instrument was taken up by him in 
an enthusiastic spirit. Whole days were spent in practising, and 
even on his frequent excursions into the beautiful surroundings of 
Heidelberg, Schumann was never without a dumb keyboard, on 
which his fingers performed the most difficult passages, while the 
carriage of the friends was rolling along the smooth pavement of the 
Bergstrasse, or by the side of the Neckar. 

It was also from Heidelberg that our composer entered for the first 
and last time the “land of song.” From his trip to the north of 
Italy we possess two or three letters which show the deep impression 
of southern nature and life on the susceptible heart of our hero. 
The ‘‘Jean Paulism”’ of former times reappears here in a more 
individualised, and in consequence less affected form, and at the same 
time we notice a descriptive power of considerable range and origi- 
nality. ‘ We also hear of a quarrel at a coffee-house, in which 
Schumann behaved with great tact and spirit. The affair might 
have been of serious consequences, if his adversary had not ulti- 
mately discovered himself as a commercial gentleman of Hebrew 
descent, who was but too happy to drop his chivalrous grandilo- 
quence as soon as matters began to look serious. A beautiful English 
lady, to whom Schumann lost his heart at first sight, and who parting 
from him at Venice, presented him sentimentally with a branch of 
cypress, may form the final tableau of this happy time of youthful 
freedom and enthusiasm. 


On returning to Heidelberg, our composer had at once to face 
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again the flood of troublesome realities. First of all a number of 
importunate creditors had to be quieted, and it was no easy task to 
make a conscientious guardian dole out a further allowance to his 
extravagant ward. The usual time for university studies had also 
nearly elapsed, and a legal examination threatening, which Schumann 
felt himself wholly incapable of going through. At last he had to 
rally his spirits, and make a full confession of his doings to his 
mother. The letter in which this was done is still extant, and 
deserves a short notice on our part as strongly indicative of our 
hero’s characteristic shyness of utterance, which in this case was 
still increased by the tender consideration for his mother’s well- 
known feelings, and which could be got over only by the firm per- 
suasion that the gain or loss of all his ideal goods was at stake. At 
first he does not like to broach the subject : ‘Good morning, mamma,” 
he slyly begins; “how shall I describe to you the bliss of this 
moment? ‘The flame of ‘spiritus’ is flickering and tossing against 
my coffee-machine, and the sky is pure and golden—one would like 
to kiss it. The whole spirit of the morning penetrates me fresh and 
sober. In addition, your letter is lying before me, in which a whole 
treasury of sentiment, wisdom, and ‘virtue is discovered. My cigar 
is also excellent—in short, the world is sometimes very beautiful, 
ie. man, if he would only rise early every morning.” But this 
matutinal effusion is soon changed for a different tone. He begins to 
describe, in a most impressive manner, the struggle pervading his 
whole life between poetry and prose, “or will you call it jus and 
music ;” he enters into, and tries to dispel, all his mother’s preju- 
dices against music as a profession, while on the other hand he points 
out the drawbacks of a legal career for a commoner without great 
property or connections, and without a real interest in lawyers’ 
“miserable pennysquabbles.” At last Friedrich Wieck is referred 
to as the best judge of his (Schumann’s) musical talent, and to the 
decision of this umpire he promises to submit his final choice of a 
vocation. 

The immediate result of this letter was another one from Mrs. 
Schumann to old Wieck, full of doubtful spelling and words under- 
lined four or five times, in which the frightened mother implores the 
master to be not biassed by his own love of music to decide in 
accordance with Robert’s wishes. This application, however, proved 
of no avail. Wieck had distinctly recognised the spark of genius in 
his pupil, and his decision was given accordingly. Soon afterwards 
Schumann returned to Leipsic in order to complete his preparatory 
technical studies before appearing in public as a virtuoso. 

The second and third decade of the present century were the 
haleyon days of the executive musician. Glory and riches poured 
down in an almost inexhaustible stream on the head of the fortunate 
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virtuoso. In reading of the enormous sums realised by Paganini, or 
of the ladies dividing the atomic remains of a cushion on which 
Franz Liszt had been sitting, one does not quite understand the 
anxiety of Mrs. Schumann in preventing her son from taking his 
share of this golden harvest, which his eminent talent seemed to 
secure him beyond doubt. About the ideal danger threatening our 
composer’s artistic individuality, and with it the progress of modern 
music, we may safely say she did not trouble herself. Whether her 
son would have been strong enough to withstand the alluring siren 
of ephemeral success, and follow the distant call of the true muse, is 
a difficult question to answer. Luckily an accident, or shall we call 
it artistic Providence, saved him the trouble, with which a decision in 
favour of virtuous hardship against easy vice is only to be bought. 
In his eagerness to gain a perfectly even and independent action of 
each single finger on the piano, Schumann had invented a compli- 
cated machinery, by means of which it seems the third finger of his 
right hand was suspended, while the four others went through the 
most difficult evolutions. The consequence was that, after a little 
while, the sinew of the third finger was by unnatural extension 
weakened to such a degree that it became all but disabled, and of 
course entirely unavailable for artistic purposes. This implied 
practically the loss of the whole right hand, and every thought of a 
career as virtuoso had to be relinquished at once. The pianoforte 
had lost one of its ablest representatives, but the gain of music as a 
whole was incommensurably greater. 

The first favourable result of his changed prospects was the serious 
commencement of theoretical studies against which he had felt till 
then a strong aversion. The influence which the late attainment 
of this fundamental part of music had on Schumann’s compositions 
we shall have to consider before long. But first we must now turn 
to an event which for the following years was to lead tue whole 
power of his mind into a different channel. This is the starting of a 
new musical journal, which, under the title Neue Zeitschrift fiir 
Musik, was soon to become the intellectual centre and mouth- 
piece of a new phase in the art of sound. The circumstances under 
which this remarkable birth took place are described by the father, 
or to speak more accurately, one of the fathers, that is our composer, 
in the following manner :—‘ At the end of 1833 there met at 
Leipsic every evening a number of for the greater part young 
musicians, principally with a view of friendly intercourse, but not less 
in order to exchange their thoughts about the art which had become 
the bread and wine of their life, i.c. music. It cannot be said that 
the musical conditions of Germany were at that time of a very 
satisfactory nature. On the stage Rossini wielded the sceptre, 
while the piano was almost exclusively dominated by Herz and 
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Hiinten. And nevertheless only a few years were passed since 
Beethoven, Weber, and Schubert lived amongst us. It is true that 
Mendelssohn’s star was rising, and of Chopin the Pole wonderful 
things were rumoured; but the lasting effect of these came later. 
One day the idea struck the young enthusiasts, ‘ Let us not be idle 
lookers on, let us work in order that things may grow different and 
better, that the poetry of art may again receive its due honour!’ In 
this way the first pages of a new Journal for Music saw the 
light.” To the description of musical barrenness given by Schumann 
in the above we must add that the only critical organ of conse- 
quence was the celebrated Musical Gazette (All gemeine musikalische 
Zeitung), which, edited by one Fink, still enjoyed to a great extent 
the prestige of critical infallibility attached to Rochlitz’s name, and 
true to its old traditions smiled down upon contemporary labour with 
a sublime ignorance, equalled only by its natural compound, imperti- 
nent self-assertion. To break the spell of this monstrous imposition 
was one of the chief aims of the “ young musicians,” and foremost 
of Schumann himself, and the achievement of his noble efforts in 
counteracting the antiquated prejudices of philistinism would alone 
secure him a prominent position amongst his fellow-workers in the 
domain of artistic progress. From this, however, it must not be 
concluded that Schumann’s writings bore any signs of that harsh 
and combative nature which seems to be the character of all great 
reformers from Luther and Knox to Wagner. Our composer 
is on the contrary of a decidedly affirmative nature. We find 
only few traces of all-denying satire, or of the sublime indig- 
nation of genius against mediocrity. It seems as if Schumann 
proceeded in his writings on the principle, that a single talent of 
tender nature crushed by adverse criticism would be an absolute 
loss of greater consequence than the harm that might possibly arise 
from a temporary success of well-intentioned inability. His accusations 
are therefore more directed against bad principles, like empty 
virtuosity, and similar vices, than against individual evil-doers. 
The only eminent men whom our composer treated with decided, nay 
harsh antagonism are, to the best of my knowledge, Meyerbeer and 
Richard Wagner. The spectacular attempts at clumsiest music-hall 
popularity mixed up in the works of the first-mentioned composer 
with beauties of the highest order, make it easy to account for the 
sweeping criticism of a sensitive nature like Schumann’s, and as to 
his aversion to the works of by far the greatest creative power 
of the age, we shall also not be at a loss to find a psychological 
explanation of a phenomenon so astonishing at first sight. On the other 
hand, the merits of the new critical organ in encouraging and intro- 
ducing to the public notice a number of aspiring talents are undeniable. 
The very first appearance of Schumann in the journalistic career, even 
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before his own paper was started, consisted in a panegyric of Chopin, 
whose “ Opus II.” had, after many previous unsuccessful attempts, 
just then been published. Berlioz, the eccentric apostle of French 
romanticism in music, was first acknowledged and defended against 
the attacks of pseudo-German patriotism by Schumann, who did the 
same service to the limited and imitative but still remarkable talent 
of Sterndale Bennett. The attitude of our critic towards his more 
successful rival, Mendelssohn, was that of unconditional admiration, 
sometimes bordering on the prostrate devotion of a worshipper. For 
more particular information about the relations of the two men, 
highly creditable as they are to the noble unselfishness of Schumann’s 
mind, if not to his critical acumen, we refer the reader to our 
composer’s writings, collected and edited by himself in four volumes, 
and also to the valuable work on his life by Wasielewski.! I will 
only quote a few sentences from a letter hitherto unpublished in 
Germany, which was addressed to a zealous contributor of the 
Neue Zeitschrift, Herr von Zuccalmaglio. After his death it 
came, with seventeen others, into the possession of the present 
writer, and was published by him in the “ Academy.” The reader may 
consider it at the same time as a specimen of Schumann’s epistolary 
style of this period, and compare its mild enthusiasm with the 
unalloyed “Jcan Paulism” of the young student. The date of 
the letter is Leipsic, January 31st, 1837, and as the only commentary 
required, I will add that “Erste Téne” was an article on Men- 
delssohn, which had appeared in Schumann’s paper, and that 
Wedel was one of Zuccalmaglio’s numerous pseudonyms. 


‘“*My DEAR Sir, 

«First of all I must tell you how I gave Mendelssohn, with whom I 
dine every day, your article, ‘Erste Téne.’ I stood aside and watched his 
face, to see what impression would be made upon him by your last sentence, 
which I confess had several times brought the tears into my own eyes. He 
read the article attentively ; his face (what a glorious, divine face it is!) revealed 
all his impressions as he came to the passage. It was a pity you could not see 
him. ‘Ha!’ he cried, ‘what’s this? That is really too much: I am quite 
delighted. There are different kinds of praise; but this comes from a pure 
heart.’ You should have seen him and heard him. ‘Ten thousand thanks to 
the man who wrote this.’ So he went on until we dived into our champagne. 
The fact is, as I have long ago made up my mind, there is no man who can 





(1) It has been noticed, that in the collection of Mendelssohn’s letters, the name 
of Schumann occurs, if at all, only in an occasional manner. Considering the friendly 
intercourse in which both stood at Leipsic, it is almost incredible that Mendlessohn should 
in his remarks on music have wholly ignored the numerous and, at any rate original 
works, of his admiring friend. The circumstance is generally explained from a narrow- 
minded jealousy of the editors of Mendelssohn’s Letters, who might not be desirous of 
adding his testimonial to the rival composer’s overpowering fame; but would it not be 
also possible to conjecture that the admiration of the two masters was not mutual, and 
that Mendelssohn’s utterances had been wisely suppressed, as not redounding to the 
credit of his liberal-mindedness ? 
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write on music like Wedel; and I think I can read the same verdict in 
the delicate but continued motion of Mendelssohn’s countenance, which is a 
record of all that is passing both within and without him. ... . Do you know 
his St. Paul, in which one beauty relieves another without interruption? He 
was the first to grant to the Graces a place in the house of God, where they 
certainly ought not to be forgotten. Hitherto they have not been able to 
make their voices heard for the multitude of fugues. Do read St. Paw/—the 
sooner the better. You will find in it nothing of Handel or Bach, whatever 
people may say, except in so far as all church music must be alike,” &c. 


Thus much about Schumann’s critical power. Upon the whole it 
must be said that his influence on the progress of contemporary 
music was of a beneficial kind. Young aspiring talents were sure to 
find friendly appreciation, and, in many cases, valuable advice, in 
the columns of the new organ, from which, on the other hand, the 
currents of vulgar puff were strictly excluded. Schumann had the 
instinctive horror of a gentleman against the low practices of artistic 
humbug, and sometimes, as in the case of Meyerbeer, was not able 
to recognise the good crop growing in the midst of luxuriant weeds. 
It must also be confessed that chiefly in his latter years he was by 
no means free from that onesidedness, inseparable as it seems from 
creative genius, which looks upon everything outside of its own 
circle of light as utter darkness. It remains to say a few words 
about the style in which the results of Schumann’s speculative power 
were delivered, which was a very extraordinary one indeed. Here 
are a few extracts from a soi-disant criticism on Chopin which was 
published by Schumann in the old Musical Gazette two years 
before the starting of his own journal. One can imagine the 
astonishment of the faithful reader of this solemn organ when 
amongst the utterances of his Dryasdust oracle he suddenly hit upon 
the following eccentric effusion :—“‘ An Opus II.—Eusebius gently 
opened the door. You know the ironical smile on his pale face, which 
he puts on to make one curious. I was sitting at the piano with 
Florestan. Florestan, as you know, is one of those rare music-indivi-’ 
duals who divine everything future,new and extraordinary inadvance. 
Still to-day he was to be taken by surprise. Eusebius called out : 
‘Hats off, gentlemen, here goes a genius,’ and opened a piece of music 
before us. The title we were not allowed to see. I was glancing 
through the book half unconsciously; this veiled enjoyment of music 
without sound has a particular charm for me. Besides, it seems to me 
as if each single composer had his particular groupings of notes for 
the eye. Beethoven looks different on paper from Mozart, in 
the same way as the prose of Jean Paul looks unlike that of Goethe. 
But now it was to me as if numbers of strange eyes were strangely 
looking at me, eyes of flowers, of basilisks, of butterflies, of girls. 
At other places it became lighter; I thought I heard Mozart’s 
‘La ci darem’ winding through hundreds of harmonies; Leporello 
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seemed to wink, and Don Juan flew past me in his white cloak.” 
The article goes on, describing in the same exalted strain how the 
young enthusiasts play the piece with increasing delight, which is 
brought to a climax of admiring bewilderment when they find, on re- 
ferring to the title-page that the work is not by Beethoven or Schubert, 
but an Opus II., a début of an unknown composer, Frederic Chopin. 
They forthwith repair to their adviser and friend, Master Raro, 
who smiles at their new idol with the cautious wisdom of his riper 
years, but promises a close scrutiny of the case. The closing scene 
shows Florestan reclining on his sofa in a half dream, expounding 
the poetical inspirations found by him in Chopin’s “ Variations,” 
intermixed with various remarks of a more critical character on 
the structure of the new piece. 

I have on purpose quoted from the first article ever produced by our 
composer, because, although in a slightly exaggerated form, it fully 
shows at once the power and weakness of his esthetic writings. He 
never attempted to give an objective, or, as it is more grandly 
but less correctly called, an impartial analysis of a composition. He 
felt himself that the position of one creative mind to another must 
have a strong alloy of personal bias in it. This he never even tries 
to conceal, and for that very reason he personifies the various 
phases of his own mind, and shows how differently one and the 
same work may have acted upon him in different moods, or how it 
might act according to the predisposition of the mind to which it 
appeals. Florestan and Eusebius, who have been introduced to the 
reader in the foregoing sketch, are only, to speak with Faust, the 
“two souls in his breast ;” Eusebius the mild receptive dreamer, 
Florestan the fiery enthusiast, wild and impulsive in his hatred and 
love, and armed with a divine recklessness with regard to other 
people’s prejudices. These two are stereotyped figures in Schumann’s 
writings. His articles are alternately signed with either pseudonym 
according to the tone of their criticism. Sometimes they both give 
their individual judgments on one and the same work, and in such 
cases Master Raro (also known to the reader), who was meant to 
symbolize the calmly speculative side in Schumann’s nature, is 
referred to for final judgment. Sometimes also various other charac- 
ters, like Julius and Zelia, are introduced and grouped together in a 
kind of brotherhood or secret society“ more than secret,” as 
Schumann himself afterwards declared, “for it existed only in the 
head of its founder.’”? The name was the “ Davidsbund,” probably 
from King David and his celebrated harp. At one time it does not 
seem to have been quite as imaginary as might be concluded from 
the just quoted lines, which, by the way, were written nearly twenty 
years later, and at a period when Schumann looked back upon the 
eccentricities of his youth from a distance greater even than that 
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marked by the lapse of time. Raro was generally considered to have 
been the personification of Friedrich Wieck, and certain features 
of other David-associates were also traced back to distinct persons 
of real existence. How seriously the plan of an actual society 
(perhaps somewhat analogous to the “ Pre-Raphaelite brotherhood ” 
in this country) was considered by Schumann, becomes for the 
first time evident from a passage in the once before cited series of 
letters. ‘‘I have a variety of plans and schemes for which I want 
your assistance,’ writes Schumann to Zuccalmaglio on May 18, 
1837. “First of all I have been thinking for a long time of giving 
real life to the Davidsbund, by bringing men of the same opinion 
(even if not professional musicians) in a closer connection by means 
of signs and symbols. If academies with dunces at their head 
designate their members, why should not we, the younger genera- 
tion, do the same?” Although this scheme of an academy with anti- 
academicians as members proved abortive, the charm of Florestan 
and Eusebius as imaginary creations remains unimpaired, and it is 
with regret that the reader of Schumann’s collected works sees them 
turn up more and more seldom, till at last they quite disappear, 
together with a good deal of their originator’s freshness of style and 
perception. The fact is that in his later years Schumann’s position 
in musical questions became essentially altered, and he used against 
himself that sweeping judgment which in the inarticulate longings 
of his early career could now only see the juvenile and silly. 
Unfortunately the same remark applies to his views about the ulti- 
mate aims of his art, and the breakage which we discern in the 
development of his esthetical notions could not but react upon 
the direction of his ereative power. The deeper causes of the 
vital change in Schumann’s whole artistic existence, which after a 
gradual growth of many years reached its climax with the beginning 
of his third or “ orchestral” period, we shall have to consider in the 
following remarks. 

In my paper on Wagner published in the Fortnightly Review, 
I have tried to follow as closely as possible the rise of what I called 
the “poetic principle in music ” from the earliest times till Beet- 
hoven. I have shown that in every art there exists a duality of 
intention, namely, on one side the original passionate impulse 
previous to its taking any distinct form, and secondly, the innate 
order of beauty belonging to the particular art in question. I further 
tried to prove that the intensity of this impulse in Beethoven’s later 
works all but broke through the forms of music proper, and at last, 
in the ninth symphony, absolutely required the complement of words. 
The consistent carrying out of Beethoven’s grand reformatory act, I 
at last professed to see in Wagner’s Musik drama. Schumann also 
felt instinctively the necessity of introducing the fresh life of poetical 
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pulsation into the dead formalism of absolute music. We have seen 
before that he wrote on his banner the war cry of “ poetry in art,” 
and repeatedly shows the close affinity between his art with con- 
temporary phases of literature by calling himself and his friends 
romantic musicians. The works of his first period, all conceived 
at and written for the pianoforte, show in their small forms all that 
pointedness of exaggerated, not to say transcendental, sentimentalism 
which forms the typical character of Richter’s prose, and (mixed up 
already with self-consuming irony) of Heine’s lyrics. Schumann’s 
desire for the assistance of poetry becomes also evident in the titles 
affixed to his lyrical effusions, sometimes full of poetic suggestive- 
ness, but not seldom also without any recognisable relation to the 
character of the piece. Moreover, our composer always laid particular 
stress upon the fact that these denominations had been added to the 
composition after its being finished, with a view only of guiding the 
player as to the way in which it was to be rendered. The expres- 
sion, therefore, of a distinct poetic idea as we discerned it in Beet- 
hoven was at all times absent from his mind. In reality, the music 
even of his “Sturm und Drang” period was quite as absolute as 
that of Mozart and Haydn, in which the poetic element never 
amounted to more than the unconscious mood in which every work 
of art must be conceived, but never passed through the medium of 
conscious feeling before its embodiment in sound. Te say that in the 
“Carnival” or the “Papillons” the pure source of Beethoven’s 
mighty tradition is flowing, and to invest the slender form of the 
most subjective lyrist with the grand folds of the prophet’s cloak, 
seems indeed almost too absurd even for the blindest worshipper. 
Still, such is the hue and cry of a powerful school in music called 
after our composer’s name, and represented by an imposing number 
of talented and devoted disciples. The fact, however, is, that to the 
master himself, as well as to his pupils, something in Beethoven has 
remained, and, as it seems, will remain for ever an indissoluble 
mystery. 

In thinking it my duty to oppose current prejudices, it is far from 
my wish to deny the indescribable beauty of Schumann’s early works, 
which bear undoubtedly the stamp of a genius of the first order. All 
the charms of indistinct longing, of youthful enthusiasm, and of the 
most striking originality in conception and execution, fill us with 
ever fresh delight in listening to, the strains of the Sonata in F sharp 
minor, the Etudes Symphoniques, or the Kreisteriana; and upon 
the occasional eccentricities or shortcomings in the formal treatment 
we are inclined to look with a much less critical eye than the com- 
poser himself used to do at a later period. 

We have recognised a strong desire on our composer’s part of 
embodying his individual feelings and sufferings in his art, a desire for 
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which the pianoforte alone, even with the enlarged scope opened to it 
by Schumann’s own works, could scarcely be considered as the appro- 
priate instrument. Schumann also felt the want of the spoken word 
as the firm starting-point of his lofty flights, and he was fortunate 
enough to find a poet full of the deepest pathos, and at the same time 
congenial to himself by the strongly individualised mode of his 
expression. We have already remarked anticipatingly that this 
poet was Heinrich Heine, the “spoiled favourite of the Graces,” the 
hero and victim of modern thought and misery, “the knight with 
the laughing tear in his scutcheon,” who descended into the deepest 
depths of the heart, and brought back the jewels of his songs clear 
and flashing like ice, but reflecting in their crystalline surface the 
brightest rays and the darkest shades of human passion. It would 
be difficult to convey to the reader unacquainted with the German 
language the full meaning and artistic importance of the “ Lied,” a 
mode of poetic expression taking its origin immediately from the 
popular song, with which it shares the utmost simplicity of expres- 
sion and metrical structure, but still used by modern poets for the 
embodiment of deepest thought and feeling. And here I am sorely 
tempted to digress upon a subject nearest to my interest, viz. the 
almost total absence of what might be called “artistic song ” in the 
literature of this island, the causes of which I find partly in the 
disdain of poets to stoop to the simple utterance of the popular muse, 
partly in the particular nature of this popular poetry itself, which to 
a prevailing extent took the narrative form of the ballad, and there- 
fore seemed less adapted for the infusion of lyrical impulse.* Or 
was it perhaps the total absence of music as a national art, which 
failed to encourage the great English lyrists to proportionate efforts 
in this direction, and induced, for instance, Byron to assign always 
his weakest stanzas “to music”? But I feel but too deeply how 
abrupt and “unproven” my remarks in their necessary conciseness 
must appear, and therefore gladly return to my immediate subject. 
The high position which Schumann takes among the masters of 
German song, has been sufficiently defined by his being called the 
musical exponent of Heine. It seems, indeed, not unlikely that the 
verdict of an impartial posterity will base our composer’s chief claims 
to immortality on such works as the settings of “Ich grolle nicht,” 
ana the whole “ Dichterliebe” series, not to speak of innumerable 


(1) I must add here, parenthetically, that the charming snatches of song of disputed 
origin, transmitted to us in Elizabethan dramas, seem to me to show distinctly the traces 
of artistic consciousness, and are indeed partly referable to professional poets, like 
“Come with me, and be my love,” to Kit Marlowe. They therefore do not quite come 
under the category of popular song, and show indeed not the slightest affinity with the 
“ Volkslied.” Robert Burns, on the other hand, the great singer of songs, purposely 
limited himself to the simplicity of popular feeling, and therefore, although a great 
artist, did not write what I have called “artistic songs” par excellence. 
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other “ Lieder,” small in form, but disclosing the infinite perspec- 
tive of lyrical pathos, and unsurpassable in the congenial rendering 
of the poet’s sentiments. It is true that Schumann did not invent or 
even advance the artistic form of the song. This form indeed occurs 
with its essential variations in Beethoven himself, and was after 
him filled with the inexhaustible beauties of Schubert’s melodious- 
ness. But Beethoven’s broad dramatic conceptions were always to 
some extent embarrassed by the narrow limits of the song, and in 
Schubert we miss sometimes that careful entering into the minutest 
intentions of the poet which might be considered as the prominent 
feature of the latest phase of music. Besides, both these great com- 
posers were extremely limited as to the poetical materials at their 
disposal. The artistic song in German literature dates only from 
Goethe, and his acquaintance with Herder’s researches in interna- 
tional popular poetry. Goethe remained the only valuable resort 
of Beethoven’s, and for a long time also of Schubert’s lyrical muse. 
The latter master only recognised the rising stars of Heine and 
Riickert. Schumann’s position in this respect was much more 
favoured by fortune. He stood in the midst of the literary move- 
ment of his time, and was prepared both by his genius and by educa- 
tion to recast the newly acquired treasures of poetry in the mould of 
his own art. The progress therefore marked by his songs was 
achieved by poetical rather than by musical means, another proof of 
the organic and indivisible connection of the two sister arts. 

The duration of our composer’s song-time was comparatively short. 
The greater part of his “ Lieder” was written in 1840, a year which at 
the same time was the most eventful in his quiet life. The rest of 
the working time allotted to him—for he did work to the last 
incessantly—was given up to the greater forms of vocal and instru- 
mental music, as the oratorio, symphony, and the various kinds of 
chamber music. This third period might be briefly characterised 
as the return to form. We have mentioned the strong aversion 
which Schumann at first felt for the serious study of the 
technical basis of his art. The contempt against the established 
rules as witnessed in his juvenile works, although to a great extent 
arising from the boldness of aspiring genius, was also partly due to 
his actual want of fundamental knowledge, and this neglect could 
not but result in a strong reaction as the composer reached the fige 
of artistic discretion. He now became a fervent advocate of the 
necessity and venerableness of established rules, and conscientiously 
removed the traces of his youthful eccentricities from revised editions 
of his earlier works. It is also from this point of view that we 
must judge the objections raised by him against the gigantic 
attempts at revolutionising and reconstructing musical art from top 
to bottom, which have made the name of Richard Wagner the 
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symbol of hope for the rising generation. Or was it perhaps the 
instinctive aversion of the failing against the successful man, which 
in this one instance overcame the usual generosity of Schumann’s 
nature, and made his own war cry of “ poetry in music”’ sound harsh 
and dreadful from his rival’s lips ? 

The works of Schumann’s third period are numerous, and com- 
prise almost all the forms of vocal and instrumental music, not 
always treated with equal success, but always full of beauty, and of 
that strong touch of individuality which forms a prominent fea- 
ture of our composer’s genius. We count amongst these four 
symphonies with the fragments of a fifth, two so-called profane 
oratorios, the ‘ Peri,” after Moore’s well-known poem from “ Lalla 
Rookh,” and the “ Pilgrimage of the Rose,” both full of lyrical and 
phantastic beauties of the first order, but lagging occasionally 
through an evident want of dramatic concentration, combined with 
a tendency towards painting in detail. The same want of the broad 
conception of a dramatic poet proved absolutely fatal to our com- 
poser’s only opera, Genevieve, which notwithstanding the redeem- 
ing charms of numerous beautiful passages, has never been able to 
move the hearts of the hearers with the irresistible force of dramatic 
action. 

It is also a noticeable fact that the two representative heroes of 
modern thought and doubt, “Manfred” and “ Faust,” have been 
favourite subjects of Schumann’s muse. The spark of “‘ Weltschmerz” 
(as the Germans call the spirit of deepest despondency and fierce 
defiance, resulting from the wisdom of our latter days) in Byron’s 
poem, was sufficient to kindle the congenial flame in the composer’s 
bosom, and inspire him with conceptions never surpassed in depth of 
pathos, and bitterness of self-torturing passion. The setting, on the 
other hand, of the epilogue in heaven of Goethe’s “ Faust ” displays 
the rest after life’s battle of which the longing soul dreams in its 
purest aspirations, and ranks with its deep chiaroscuro of mystical 
ecstasy amongst the highest efforts which our art has ever been 
capable of. 

It would be exceeding the limits of our space and also of the 
original plan of this essay, merely to hint at the numerous interest- 
ing points of discussion suggested by the latter part of Schumann’s 
career. Our purpose was chiefly to show the true character of the 
progressive side of our composer’s activity, falsely connected with 
Beethoven’s latest works, with which in reality it shows only a 
slight affinity. This revolutionary spirit was on the contrary, to 
repeat it again, disavowed by the work of Schumann’s riper years. 
Considering him merely as a reformer of music on a poetical basis, 
as his quand méme admirers are but too inclined to do, we should 
have to.call his career a decided failure, if it did not seem altogether 
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ungrateful to mention such a word in connection with a man who 
has given us the “Carnival,” the Songs, “ Faust,” and the sym- 
phony in C. 

We have only a little space left to say a few words about our 
composer’s character, and the events which form the scanty materials 
for his biography. 

Even in the buoyancy of youthful enthusiasm, Schumann was dis- 
tinguished by a particular kind of apparent absent-mindedness, 
which, without preventing his listening attentively to what was 
going on, still would not let him take an active part in the conversa- 
tion. His increasing silence became proverbial among his friends. 
Once, it is told, he entered alady’s drawing-room, smiled in his placid 
way at the company present, and opening the piano, played a few 
chords, after which he made his exit, smiling again, but without 
having spoken a single syllable. Only on rare occasions, and 
amongst very intimate friends, an interesting topic would induce 
him to give full utierance to his opinions. The characteristic 
feature of his personal existence was an utter want of demonstrative- 
ness, sometimes amounting to actual shyness. Schumann himself 
was conscious of this fact, and has described his social accomplish- 
ments with the almost exaggerated modesty characterising also his 
numerous sayings about his own art. ‘I shall be very glad to see 
you kere,” he writes to Zuccalmaglio. ‘ In me, however, you must 
not expect to find much. I scarcely ever speak except in the 
evening, and most while playing the piano.” 

The professional career of our hero may be summed up in the 
fewest words. After editing his musical journal for nearly ten 
years, he went to Dresden with no particular position except that of 
conductor of a singing academy. From there he was called to 
Diisseldorf, in order to lead the concerts of the celebrated musical 
institute at that city. His official duties, however, proved soon too 
much for his declining health, and after a few years he dropped the 
béton for ever, without great loss to art or to himself, nature having 
refused him the most essential qualities of a conductor. The mono- 
tony of his daily life was occasionally interrupted by artistic tours, 
amongst which those to Russia and Holland were the most suc- 
cessful. On both occasions he was accompanied by his wife, the 
celebrated pianiste, Clara Schumann, so well known as the spirited 
interpreter of her husband’s inspirations, both on the continent and 
in England. The union with her was the source of deepest happi- 
ness to our composer. Won after many troubles, and against the 
obstinate resistance of her father, Friedrich Wieck, she remained 
Schumann’s truest friend and helpmate, affianced to him not only by 
the power of love, but also by the elective bonds of genius. It has 
seldom been the happy lot of an artist to see his most intimate feel- 
ings and aspirations so perfectly understood, nay even interpreted to 
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the world, by the mother of his children. But even this faithful 
companion could not ward off from our composer the doom hanging 
over his head. As early as 1833, Schumann’s friends were fright- 
ened by a state of morbidness in his feelings, which, increased by the 
sudden news of a near relation’s death, at last led to an attack of 
what seems to have been very like actual madness. He himself 
speaks in his diary of “the dreadful night of the 17th October,” 
and a clue to this mysterious expression we may see in the circum- 
stance that he immediately changed the fourth story in which he 
was living at the time for a lower one, and never afterwards could 
be induced to take up his quarters in the upper part of a house. 
From that time the foreshadowed idea of his fate seems never to 
have been absent from his mind, showing itself in an unaccountable 
horror of anything connected with madness. So when the position 
at Diisseldorf is first offered to him, he writes to Hiller for information, 
as though on a point of vital importance: “I was looking the other 
day in an old geographical book for information about Diisseldorf, 
and there I found mentioned, amongst the curiosities, three nun- 
neries and one lunatic asylum. Against the former I have not the 
slightest objection, but about the latter it was very unpleasant to 
me to read.” 

I will not trouble the reader with a detailed account of the gradual 
progress of the terrible fate which was to extinguish the bright 
flame of Schumann’s genius. The following passage from a letter 
may suffice to indicate the circumstances wLe«h contributed to hasten 
the catastrophe. It shows at the same time how, even in the wildest 
flights of his troubled imagination, the absorbing interest of his 
mind remained his art. The letter from which we quote is addressed 


to Hiller, and dated— 
“* Diisseldorf, April 23, 1853. 

** Yesterday we have been rapping tables for the firsttime. It isa wonderful 
power. Fancy, I asked it about the rhythm of the two first bars of the sym- 
phony in C minor. At first it refused to answer; but at last it began, Idee | || 
but very slowly. When I told it, ‘ But this is much too slow, my dear table,’ 
it began at once beating the right time. I also asked if it could tell me the 
number I was thinking of, and it answered correctly, ‘Three.’ We were all of 
us in utter amazement, and felt surrounded with miracles. Enough, I was 
to-day too full of what I had seen not to speak of it.” 


According to a tradition, Beethoven when asked about the poetic 
meaning of the mentioned motive of his fifth symphony answered : 
“So klopft das Schicksal an die Pforte” (“It is thus that destiny 
knocks at the gate”). For Schumann these words proved to contain a 
prophetic warning. Not quite a year after the date of this letter he 
tried to drown the horrors of his approaching madness in the Rhine, 
and on the 20th of July, 1856, he died in the asylum at Endenich, 
near Bonn, in the cemetery of which town he lies buried. 

F, Hivrer. 
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THE ASSUMPTIONS OF AGNOSTICS. 


In spite of the oft-repeated assertions of the unprogressiveness of 
metaphysics, and the comparisons drawn between the efforts of meta- 
physicians and those of Sisyphus, our periodical literature supplies 
abundant evidence that devotion to philosophy is on the increase. 
It is, moreover, remarkable that the wider diffusion of an interest 
in philosophy, as distinguished from physical science, should be so 
largely due to workers in the latter field. Dr. Bence Jones, Dr. 
Carpenter, Professors Tyndall and Huxley, Mr. Darwin, and Mr. 
Wallace, have all, in various degrees, wandered beyond the domain 
which is specially their own into the metaphysical region. Even that 
annual national congress, which was expressly instituted for the pro- 
motion of physical science, was last year inaugurated by an address’ 
on ‘‘the mental processes by which are formed those fundamental 
conceptions of matter and force, of cause and effect, of law and order, 
which form the basis of all scientific reasoning.” Professor Huxley 
has again and again availed himself of his well-earned popularity to 
press upon the attention of his hearers metaphysical considerations, 
and to endeavour to make plain to them that the questions of really 
supreme importance are not those of physical science, but those of philo- 
sophy. In almost his last published utterance” he speaks of “ attention 
to those philosophical questions which underlie all physical science, 
which is as rare as it is needful.” It would have been unlike Pro- 
fessor Huxley had he rested contented with proclaiming a need, the 
existence of which he so clearly perceived, and not expended his own 
energy in endeavouring to supply it. 

Unfortunately, good-will and success are too often visibly disjoined, 
and the best designed remedial efforts may result in intensifying 
disease. A wide diffusion of speculative inquiry cannot but be 
accompanied by some disadvantages, and it seems probable that the 
two dangers of “ hasty dogmatism,” and “ universal uncertainty,” 
may beset in a special degree the path of those who follow the meta- 
physicalsystem at present so widely popular in England—the A gnostic 
Philosophy. 

In an able article* on “ Variety as an aim in Nature,” the Duke 
of Argyll put forth an earnest protest against this philosophy of 
“‘Nescience.” Many deemed the protest well-timed and needful. 
Political and social phenomena have of late given to philosophical 


(1) By Dr. Carpenter; see “ Nature,” August 15th, 1872.' 
(2) Contemporary Review, November, 1871. 
(8) Ibid., May, 1871, 
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enunciations a significance very different from that they bore in the 
days of Hume, when scepticism was, like Tokay, a rare luxury for 
the few. 

It is almost a necessary consequence of a widely extended discus- 
sion of philosophy that primary truth, on which human conduct as 
well as knowledge depend, should be questioned before audiences 
containing many quite incompetent to judge. After all, itis buta 
small minority of the lecture-hearing, magazine-reading public which 
can be supposed, even now, to have seriously taken in hand meta- 
physical study. Yet the whole of that public is again and again 
called upon to treat as “open questions” the very first principles of 
all reasoning, fundamental cognitions, upon which the whole fabric of 
science reposes. 

Hence a vague and hazy scepticism often results, producing a 
languid and otiose mental state, a symptom of incipient intellectual 
paralysis. In the presence of this evil, it is surely well to drive such 
loiterers along the philosophic road, and to force on them a vigorous 
questioning of themselves, that they may know clearly that they do 
know what they know, and that they may not be persuaded unawares 
out of their rational birthright. It is, of course, important that men 
should not be permitted to build upon a fancied knowledge which 
has not enough solidity to sustain the philosophical edifice ; but it is 
certainly no less important that men should not be led to follow 
unsuspectingly an ignis fatuus till it plunges them into a fathomless 
quagmire of “ universal doubt.” It is proposed, therefore, to exa- 
mine here some of the assertions of the popular philosophy, with 
a view of testing the validity of its primary affirmations, and of 
seeing how far some of its explanations are really explanatory or 
instructive. 

Before, however, consenting to enter the arena with Agnostics, it 
behoves us to insist on three preliminary considerations, and to 
establish three affirmations, assent to which affirmations must be 
made a condition, sine gud non, of all discussion. The first of these 
considerations relates to absolute scepticism ; and the first affirma- 
tion is that such scepticism, with every position that necessarily 
involves it, is to be regarded as an absurdity. The second considera- 
tion relates to bona fides, and economy of time in controversy ; and 
the second affirmation is that no propositions should be put forward 
for defence which cannot, at least, be conceived as being seriously 
entertained by some one. The third consideration refers to language ; 
and the third affirmation is that what is distinctly conceived by the 
mind can be expressed by terms practically adequate to convey such 
conceptions to other minds. The first preliminary consideration to 
be insisted on is as follows :— 

3o2 
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I. Absolute scepticism, with every position that necessarily involves 

it, is to be rejected as an absurdity. 

The truth contained in this assertion serves to clear away a hin- 
derance which otherwise might at first, and indeed continually, impede 
our progress. This hinderance consists in a haziness as to the neces- 
sary limits of all discussion, hiding the point at which all controversy 
becomes unmeaning—nay, logically impossible. Before discussing 
any fundamental questions, the truth that discussion is, as a fact, 
possible should be clearly recognised, as also that there is such a 
thing as truth, and that some conclusions are true. Without this 
recognition any conclusions we arrive at may be vitiated by a latent 
doubt as to whether any conclusion on any subject can under any 
circumstances be ever valid. If nothing is certain, if there is no 
real distinction between truth and falsehood, there can, of course, 
be no useful discussion. If any man is not certain, absolutely certain, 
that he is not a tree or the rustle of its leaves; if he is not certain 
that there are such things as thoughts and words, and that the same 
word can be employed twice with the same meaning, as also that he 
is the same person when he ends a sentence as he was when he 
began it, he cannot carry on even a rational monologue; and if he 
really doubts as to whether an opponent has substantially the same 
powers of understanding and expression as he has himself—no con- 
troversy can be reasonably undertaken. If our life may be a dream 
within a dream, if we may not be supremely sure that a thing cannot 
both be and not be—at the same time and in the same sense—then 
thinking may indeed be affirmed to be an idle waste of thought, 
were it not impossible to affirm that anything is or is not anything, 
and as impossible to affirm such impossibility. Such scepticism is, 
of course, as practically impossible as it is absurd. Doubt may be 
expressed as to the validity of all intellectual acts, but any attempt 
to defend the sceptical position thereby actually demonstrates a 
belief in such validity on the very part of him who would verbally 
deny it. Familiar as will be these reflections, it seems nevertheless 
desirable to dwell upon them, that their truth may be clearly brought 
home. For it follows (and this is an important consequence) that if 
any premises logically and necessarily result in such absolute scep- 
ticism they may be disproved by a reductio ad absurdum. This is so 
because absolute scepticism cannot be even believed (since to believe 
it would be ipso facto to deny it by asserting the certainty of uncer- 
tainty), and is absurd, and no reasoning which necessarily leads to 
absurdity can be valid in the eyes of those who, not being themselves 
absolute sceptics, are certain that utter absurdity and absolute truth 
are not one and the same. 

The second preliminary assertion is as follows :— 
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II. Propositions are not to be defended which cannot be even commetond 
to be seriously entertained by some one. 


This assertion serves to discriminate between real and verbal doubt. 
There is, of course, nothing which cannot be called in question 
verbally. The existence of “self” has been declared to be a thing 
which may be doubted but not the existence of “thought.” It is 
just as easy, however, to say, “I doubt whether thought exists,” 
as to say “I doubt whether I exist;” but it is as impossible 
for any one to believe that his existence is doubtful as to believe that 
the existence of thought is doubtful. The limits of rational discus- 
sion, then, we must insist, are facts which cannot be really doubted 
—are truths which no one can actually ignore. To attempt to go 
beyond such limits is to fall into mere puerility and verbiage. 
Merely verbal doubts are as trifling as endless. We have a right to 
demand that we should only be challenged by doubts which are 
really and truly entertained by those who propose them, or are 
regarded by them as at least possibly real—in fact, that our time 
should not be taken up by answering the ingenious cavils of merely 
pretended sceptics. Can we believe that any one of our opponents 
has any real and serious doubt a’ to his own true and objective 
personal existence and his own personal identity? Each may cer- 
tainly be credited with a total absence of any such absurd dubita- 
tion, and this because no one out of Bedlam doubts really as to his 
own being and personal identity, however much he may amuse 
himself by professing to distrust such declarations of his conscious- 
ness and memory. Will any such opponent seriously affirm that he 
is not certain that he was not last year the Emperor of Russia, or 
the boiler of the Great Eastern, or that he is not sure that he has not 
actually deen all the various people or things which have from time 
to time presented themselves to his imagination ? 

And here perhaps a protest may be permitted against a mode of 
representing thought which is eminently misleading. Messrs. Mill, 
Bain, and Herbert Spencer agree in representing that men are only 
conscious of a succession of feelings. Now, in dimine, an objection may be 
made to the term “feeling” as the one generic name for all states of 
consciousness. It may be so because the word “ feeling ” is intimately 
associated in ordinary language with sensation. Thus to assert or 
imply that all our states of consciousness are feelings, tends to insi- 
nuate a belief that we have no faculty but “sensation.” This is not 
the precise meaning of the above-mentioned writers, but it is a 
meaning likely to be given to their words by very many, and it is. 
therefore an abuse of language. To say that we have a feeling that 
two sides of a triangle are greater than the third side, is to use the 
word not only in a non-natural but in a misleading sense. 

The third preliminary operation will stand thus :— 
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III. Whatever can be distinctly conceived by the mind can be communi- 
cated to others by articulate speech. 


At the end of a controversy with Agnostics they may turn round 
upon their opponents and deny the validity of any conclusions arrived 
at on the ground of the inadequacy of articulate speech to express 
their deepest—their primary conceptions and convictions. To avoid 
this denial, it is desirable to point out that unless Agnostics are pre- 
pared to admit the validity of “oral words”’ as used in their discus- 
sions and investigations, they should abstain altogether from such 
discussions. They should so abstain, since, unless the ‘‘ spoken word” 
can be made to correspond in a practically sufficient manner with the 
thoughts conceived, there can be no communication of such thoughts, 
and every man is bound not to tax the time and attention of hearers 
or readers by arguments which he knows are necessarily absurd and 
futile, and by phrases and expressions which he is aware cannot but 
be empty and unmeaning—a necessarily resultless logomachy. It 
may be confidently affirmed that no sane man really believes that 
what he distinctly conceives he can in no way articulately convey 
to others with practical accuracy and sufficiency; but should any 
men profess to believe in such utter impotence of verbal expres- 
sion, then they are clearly bound to abstain from controversy alto- 
gether, and not inflict on us expressions of opinion which are in 
their own opinion misleading, and verbal judgments which are 
inevitably false—nay, avowed inanities. Of course it is open to 
any Agnostic to employ language for the purpose of showing that 
the use of language leads us inevitably to necessary contradic- 
tions, but the effect of such a demonstration, if it could be made, 
would be not to establish any positive system whatever, but to 
Jand us in utter and hopeless scepticism, and to invalidate every 
argument even of the Agnostic himself. Every writer, then, who 
professes seriously to dispute concerning metaphysical problems, 
thereby tacitly avows that his mental conceptions can be validly 
expressed by his spoken (or written) words. He shows by his invi- 
tation to discussion, not only that he believes himself to have attained 
philosophical conceptions: which seem to him sound and true, but also 
that he believes himself capable of conveying those truths, by lan- 
guage, to the apprehensions of his fellow-men—since any one who 
invites to any inquiry is bound to have first satisfied himself that 
such inquiry can in fact be made. An argumentum ad hominem may 
then be well addressed to any Agnostic who objects to his own 
refutation on the ground of the necessary inadequacy of language. 

Having, then, laid down these preliminary considerations, we may 
proceed to test some of the utterances of prominent leaders of the 
philosophy of nescience on a point of the highest importance to us, 
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namely, our own existence. Professor Huxley not long ago! ex- 
pressed himself as follows :—“ Now, is our knowledge of anything 
we know or feel, more or less than a knowledge of states of conscious- 
ness? And our whole life is made up of such states. Some of these 
states we refer to a cause we call ‘ self;’ others to a cause or causes 
which may be comprehended under the title ‘ not-self.’ But neither 
of the existence of ‘self,’ nor of that of ‘ not-self,’ have we, or can 
we by any possibility have, any such unquestionable and immediate 
certainty as we have of the states of consciousness which we consider 
to be their effects.” They are “hypothetical assumptions which 
cannot be proved or known with the highest degree of certainty 
which is given by immediate consciousness.” 

Now here it may, in the first place, be contended that the process of 
analysis is incomplete. It may be denied altogether that in the 
primary direct act of consciousness we recognise the truth of the 
existence of the “state” one bit more than of the “self.” Professor 
Huxley fails to discriminate between the “self”? as recognised 
deliberately by reflection, and the “self” as directly perceived in 
the momentary act of consciousness. The “ self” indeed, the sub- 
stantial continuous being as deliberately perceived is only explicitly 
recognised by reflection, and in so far as he may mean this, Pro- 
fessor Huxley is right. But the “Ego” of each instant is given 
by consciousness simultaneously with its “ state,” and just as vividly. 
If, therefore, the “‘ continuous self” is thus admitted to be secondary, 
nothing is really conceded thereby. For though the continuous sub- 
stantial “self” is not given in the momentary act of consciousness 
explicitly, it is there implicitly. 

Our immediate direct consciousness is neither the act of judgment, 
“mental state exists,” nor the judgment “ self exists,” but is the 
simple apprehension of self-action, or (self + state), and both “ self”’ 
and “state” require reflection for their ExPLicir recognition. To say 
that the explicit recognition of the existence of the “ state” is prior 
to or more certain than the explicit recognition of the existence of 
the “Ego” is false in fact, and contradicts the affirmations of our 
own consciousness. 

But not only does Professor Huxley fail to reach the true dicta of 
consciousness, he also fails entirely in his endeavour to construct 
an intelligible statement of primary truth, even according to his own 
conceptions. As will, it is believed, shortly appear, instead of presenting 
us with a more intelligible system than that traditionally taught us, he 
ends by presenting for our acceptance what is strictly and absolutely 
non-sense. He appears to consider he has done away with baseless 
philosophical dogmas, and substituted for them an exposition of simple 
truth ; but, in fact, he presents us with dogmas of his own fully as 


(1) “ Lay Sermons,’’ Descartes, p. 359. 
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mysterious as any he conceives he has destroyed. The old system, 
baseless or not, threw light upon the facts of psychology, of which it 
afforded an intelligible explanation. Professor Huxley’s dogmas are 
not only, to say the least, fully as open to attack, but, if admitted, 
fail to be of any service in interpreting or making intelligible to us 
the phenomena presented to us by our own intellectual activity. 

Mr. John Stuart Mill admits’ the existence of the mind in the 
form of a “thread of consciousness,” ‘ aware of itself as past and 
future,” and possessing a conviction of the simultaneous existence of 
other “threads of consciousness” and of numerous “ permanent 
possibilities of sensation.” 

Professor Huxley seems to agree with the last-named writer as to 
the certainty of the existence of a series of states of consciousness. 

It seems, however, that the proposition which Professor Huxley 
affirms is to the full as assailable as the position which the Pro- 
fessor attacks. He appears to think he has entrenched himself 
behind bulwarks impregnable against the assaults of others still more 
sceptical than he is himself. His ultimate citadel of objectivity is 
not, however, a bit more tenable by its defenders than the fortresses 
which they profess to have reduced. If we may legitimately call 
in question the existence of “self” and “ not-self”—to say nothing 
of mind, matter, and a real external world—then the very same 
weapons which are believed to have been successfully employed to 
demolish the necessary objective validity of those conceptions, may 
be employed with not less force to shatter this last refuge of philo- 
sophical dogmatism. For what is the meaning of the proposition, 
the truth of which all these writers agree in regarding as unques- 
tionable ?—“a series of states of consciousness exists.” 

Before examining this “dogma” as a whole, let us consider its 
several parts. Writers of the school here combated—the Agnostics 
—are exceedingly apt quietly to slip into the terms of a proposition 
those very conceptions and beliefs the validity of which they deny. 
Let us then, see, what is the meaning of the expressions, “a 
series,” “ states of consciousness,” and “ exists.” 

1. A “series” means a succession of entities, in time or space; but 
consciousness is of the present.? Let us be ever so persuaded of the 

(1) Mill upon Hamilton, p. 212. 

(2) Mr. Herbert Spencer denies that consciousness is of the actual present, but of the 
moment just passed. ‘This contradicts at least what my own mind tells me, when I concen- 
trate my attention on any object. However, conceding the truth of Mr. Spencer’s dictum, 
my argument is equally valid, for without question if consciousness is not of the actual 
present, it is cf such an immediate past as to persuade most persons that it is of the actual 
present. But Mr. H. Spencer's position, far from weakening my general argument as to 
the conscious endurance of the Ego, strengthens it. For if each state is passed before it 
is recognised, then d fortiori the Ego must persist, and have the power of certainly 


knowing that of which it is not immediately conscious, or how could it ever recognise 
the various states as belonging to it, and say with perfect certainty “ now I am thinking?” 
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existence of a past series of events, all that consciousness can by any 
possibility tell us is that we have nor such persuasion, and this 
persuasion—for all consciousness by itself can vouch—may be the 
merest delusion. But, again, “succession” implies ‘“ permanence.” 
It is a relation of which permanence is a necessary term. Things 
cannot succeed except by relation to something which endures. Much, 
therefore, is implied in the mere exclamation, ‘‘a series!” without 
the conception of, and a belief in, more than momentary “states of 
consciousness,” this very first term of the proposition is as unmean- 
ing as “ keemokimo.” 

2. “States of consciousness!’? What can be the meaning of this 
undecipherable hieroglyphic—for such it may be called—if we may 
employ nothing but direct states of consciousness to unravel it ? 
How can a“ state” be conscious of itself? It cannot, for by so 
doing, it ipso facto becomes another state. We may ask Nescients 
what they can mean, on their hypothesis, even by the naked term 
“consciousness ”’ itself, d fortiori, by what right they assume the 
actual being of this abstract entity, and attribute to it an existence 
both capable of modification and actually modified. We must surely 
go outside of mere direct states of consciousness—we must assume 
the existence of the substantial self, in order to be able to give any 
sort of intelligible meaning to this second term of the proposition. 

3. “ Exists!” Finally, let us consider this last word of the propo- 
sition. It asserts the existence of something, and necessarily implies 
a judgment as to that something by a mind which perceives such 
existence. The necessity of these implied relations is just as certain 
as is that of the existence predicated, whatever it may be. 

But if difficulties arise even with regard to the component members 
of the proposition, “a series of states of consciousness exists,” what 
shall we say to that judgment as a whole? Surely no objectivist 
formula was ever more open to objection. 

How can “a series” be conscious of itself as a series?’ The 
proposition is absolute “non-sense.” A state of consciousness is a 
state of consciousness, and no more. We, indeed, may be aware of 
our own past states, but such states cannot themselves be conscious, 
for direct consciousness is of the present, or if of the immediate past, 
then only through and by means of a persistent, enduring Ego. 
The writers named, therefore, are guilty of what, on their principles, 
is an utterly unjustifiable dogmatism in asserting positively that a 
series of states of consciousness exists. All they can be justified 
in individually asserting is “thought exists; but no jot or tittle 
will pitiless logic allow them to proceed beyond this without falling 
into the most flagrant petitio principii, passing into a transcenden- 


(1) Mr. Mill fully admits this difficulty. See his work on “ Hamilton,” p. 213. 
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talism of their own, and a positive superstition. Though each 
one may assert “thought exists,’ he is utterly unable to affirm 
thought existed. All he can, by any possibility, be warranted in 
saying is, “a thought exists of a past thought having existed ;” but 
no possible guarantee can be devised for the real truth of such 
thoughts, except upon principles the validity of which the writers 
referred to, deny. “Self” and ‘not-self,” therefore, do not fall 
alone, but with them every train of thought and every process of 
reasoning, for no one thought can guarantee the existence of a process 
of reasoning, still less its validity. Thus absolute scepticism is the 
logical and inevitable fate of all professing Agnosticism, unless they 
abandon their untenable and anti-rational principles. It may, how- 
ever, be said that certainty is not denied as to the existence of 
“self,” but only “the highest degree of certainty.” Professor 
Huxley tells us this certainty is not of “the highest degree,” inas- 
much as it is not “given” to us by “immediate consciousness.” 
Something, however, may be said in direct contradiction to this, and 
in support of the assertion that though both the existence of ‘a state 
of consciousness”’ and the existence of “self” are known with complete 
certainty, yet that the existence of self is known primarily, and 
therefore with a higher degree of certainty. Both are indeed directly 
perceived by the mind implicitly in the cognition “ thinking self ;” 
both are explicitly recognised only by a reflex act. Nevertheless, the 
“self” can be known in the order of reflection purely as an existing 
entity ; but “a state of consciousness ’’ cannot be known in that order 
but as appertaining to some existing mind, which, in the metaphysical 
order, is primary to it. The primary act of reflex knowledge reveals 
“self”? to us, whereas the reflex recognition of “mental states” 
shows them to us as states and modifications of the yet more pri- 
marily (in the reflex order) and thoroughly known “self.” I there- 
fore join issue with Professor Huxley, and affirm the direct contra- 
dictory to his assertions, and maintain that we know ourselves with 
supreme certainty, and that we know our several mental modi- 
fications, though we know them with complete certainty, yet with 
one which is subordinate and secondary in degree. But waiving 
this reply, it may safely be affirmed that if such a degree of certainty 
be allowed as to eliminate all doubt, and to rationally require un- 
hesitating acquiescence on our part in all we do and say and think, 
all is conceded which we need demand. Now, whatever be its 
validity, certainty as a fact exists, and no fact is a more sure one for 
each of us than that of his own continued personal identity. No 
conviction is more constantly and uniformly acted on by us. As full 
and complete a practical acquiescence is given to the conception, 
‘self exists,” as to the belief that “a series of states of consciousness 
exists ;” and were any one to refuse this practical acquiescence, then, 
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unable to act, discourse, or reason, he would be shut up in his sterile 
and solitary direct thought. 

But what is this certainty of which they speak? Is it itself a 
thought? And if so, what does one thought know about another 
thought ? and which thought of the two is it which has the know- 
ledge? Thoughts are not permanent, but progressive. To say that 
thought exists is itself a figure of speech. It really means, “ some- 
thing exists which thinks.” To know is not to be knowledge, 
but to acquire and possess it. To have implies two factors, not 
one alone. Certainty, again, without an “I” who is certain, is as 
impossible as doubt without a doubter. 

But, as before observed, it will perhaps be rejoined that all the 
foregoing objections to Agnosticism, are only possible on account of 
the exigencies of language, and though it is impossible for advocates 
of nescience to enunciate verbally their principles, yet that these 
principles are none the less true for all that, and that it is grammar, 
and not reality and reason, which reduces them to this impasse. To 
this it may be once more replied that the spoken word is but the 
expression of the mental concept; and that there is nothing which 
can be clearly and distinctly pereeived which cannot be articulately 
expressed and conveyed to other minds by language good and suf- 
ficient for the purposes to which it is applied. What was said in 
the opening of this paper, however, demonstrates to what this demur 
amounts. It amounts simply to the assertion that fundamental 
truth is what can neither be conceived by the mind nor ex- 
pressed by words, and consequently that everything on this subject 
which can be either said or thought is necessarily and inevitably 
fundamentally untrue. In other words, Nescients are thus again 
reduced to absolute scepticism by another road; and indeed that 
inevitable gulf yawns to receive them by whatever path they seek to 
escape from their position, save and except that one road which they 
refuse to follow, and to follow which is to vindicate the truth and 
validity of human reason. Thus J venture to think the real scope 
and meaning of the philosophy of nescience may be made plain. 
Denying the necessary validity and objective truth of our cognitions 
of “ self” and “ not-self,” Nescients may logically be reduced to one 
present thought, and rendered incapable, logically, of attack or defence, 
uncertain whether reason and memory may not be the most baseless 
of chimeras, their whole life‘ a dream within a dream,” or even their 
very consciousness the sport of a deceptive and malignant demon. 
Such indeed is the ultimate outcome of the philosophy of all those who, 
following the example of Descartes, abandon the high road of philo- 
sophy, properly so called, for the lonely by-paths of individual eccen- 
tricity. Let them grant, on the other hand, that our spontaneous 
belief in our own existence is the perception of a real, objective 
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truth, which is made evident to our minds by its own intrinsic light, 
and the silly cavils which “common sense” justly despises are at 
once annihilated. 

The value, then, of the nescient philosophic doubts, as put forth by 
Professor Huxley and his school, may, I venture to think, be shown 
to be nil—first, because they are not real doubts, but merely verbal 
ones ; and secondly, because they contradict the primary and funda- 
mental dicta of consciousness itself. 

Something further, however, may yet be urged. 

Even “necessary truth” in a certain sense is conceded by 
at least some Agnostics;' and they would generally admit that 
to each one who thinks, while he thinks, the proposition “thought 
is,” is a necessary truth. I maintain, however, that this proposition 
can be proved to them to carry with it (if it is to have any meaning) 
a store of objective truth, amply sufficient to establish the validity 
of all our primary cognitions. I maintain yet further that it is 
impossible intelligently to utter the monosyllable “thought” without 
thereby laying implicitly the foundations of the whole of philosophy, 
a whole system of universal and necessary truth. 

For the word “ thought,” intelligently uttered, must at the very 
least contain the conception of “existence,” and involve a psycholo- 
gical judgment which, explicitly evolved, is the judgment “thought 
is.” But a “judgment” has no meaning without both a “subject” 
and an “object,” and the first of these two words is meaningless 
without the conception of an “ Ego” and “ its states,” and the term 
“object” necessarily carries with it the conception of the “non- 
Ego—actual or possible.” Again, the exclamation “thought,” since 
it necessarily involves the conception of existence or being, carries 
with it, by necessary correlation, the conception “not being ;” and 
this again necessarily involves “ relation” and the principle of con- 
tradiction, and therefore the idea “truth ;” and “truth” is mean- 
ingless, unless we accept the co-existence of “ objective being ” and 
“an intellect,” together with a relation of conformity between the 
two. But every Nescient, however extreme, will admit that the real 
existence of a passing actual state of consciousness is an absolute and 
necessary truth to that consciousness ; so much so, that no malevolent 
being, however powerful, cow/d in this deceive. Were our existence 
made up of a succession of shifting deceits, yet that a thought or 
feeling exists at the moment we actually experience its existence, is 
what, by universal consent, is beyond question. That “a state of 
consciousness is,” is therefore a “necessary truth.” But as to 
“truth,” we have already seen its implications; and with regard to 
the word “necessary,” it can have no meaning, except we intue 


(1) It admits. of “no doubt that all our knowledge is a knowledge of states of conscious- 
ness.” Professor Huxley : ‘‘ Lay Sermons,” p. 373. 
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“causation” together with “ possibility ” and “impossibility,” re- 
vealing to us a difference between actual being and merely possible 
being, as also between the necessary and contingent categories of 
actual being. 

If, then, the above proposition, “a state of consciousness is,” is 
necessarily true, it follows that a whole world of necessary truth is 
thereby and therein implied. If, on the contrary, it be asserted that 
these implications, or any of them, are untrue or invalid—not 
objectively true—then the proposition is unmeaning, and we can not 
affirm that a demon could not deceive us as to the existence of a 
passing thought. If however we cannot so affirm, then the Agnostics 
are wrong (for they, the Agnostic, say that to this extent there is 
certainty), and we are landed in wtter scepticism. If they choose 
the other horn of the dilemma, and assert the necessary impotence 
of thought or of language, then, as we have seen, they thereby assert 
that everything which can be thought or said is necessarily uncertain ; 
and this, again, implies certainty ; so that the Agnostics are inex- 
tricably enclosed in a vicious circle. They cannot even speak inter- 
rogatively ; they cannot say, ‘‘ How do you know that thought is not 
self-existent ?” for the use or implication of one personal pronoun 
ipso facto removes them from their own chosen position, and lands 
them in that world of objectivity and reality they would so insanely 
and so inconsequently disown. 

We come now to the last matter which it is here suggested should 
be pressed upon Agnostics. It is the result and outcome of the 
foregoing observations—namely, that they are logically driven to 
admit and accept the following affirmation, under pain of utter 
scepticism :— 

That our persuasion and spontaneous belief as to the existence of 
a continuously enduring self underlying the changing series of 
phenomena we term “states of consciousness” are valid, and the 
results of a true perception of our own objective existence. We are 
each driven to admit that the thinking being I call myself at this 
moment is substantially one and identical with the agent who 
carried on the long series of acts and endurances I call my past life. 
We are driven to affirm that we have indeed a direct intuition of 
passing modifications, but that we have a no less clear, no less certain 
intuition of a mysterious, substantial unity, which reason tells us, if 
we can be certain of anything, is due to a peculiar faculty of per- 
ceiving truth, which faculty we term the intellect. I say “of 
perceiving truth,” for if what is perceived as necessarily true (not 
merely passively unthinkable) is not truth, then there is no truth at 
all for us, and we fall necessarily into “absolute scepticism,” where 
all intellectual conflict becomes simply ridiculous. If we may 
make any affirmation whatever, it is the affirmation of our own 
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existence, and yet that cannot be made without accepting the trust- 
worthiness of memory. But what do we not admit in admitting so 
much ? 

It is in vain that we try to get rid ofthe mysterious. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer himself is quite unable to get rid of “mystery.” He says,’ 
there is “a warrant higher than that which any argument can give, 
for asserting an objective existence. Mysterious as seems the con- 
sciousness of something which is yet out of consciousness, he finds 
that he alleges the reality of this something in virtue of the ultimate 
law—he is obliged to think it.” 

The trustworthiness of memory is as mysterious and exacting a 
dogma as the trustworthiness of our perceptions of universally 
necessary objective truth—nay, it is as mysterious as any of the 
dogmas which the objectivist philosophy enunciates, and yet without 
admitting this trustworthiness we cannot advance one step. By admit- 
ting it, we allow to our intellect the faculty of perceiving objective 
existence, of which the senses can give no account, and which is 
altogether removed from the field of sensible experience. If we 
admit the validity of such cognitions, on what ground are we to 
deny the validity of other intellectual cognitions which are no less 
an object of certainty? Ifthe mind has the power now of cognizing 
acts performed by it, but removed by half a century’s interval from 
the domain of present experience, why may it not perceive the? 
necessary properties of all possible triangles, though experience can 
give us cognizance of but a few actual triangles ? 

Here, then, we may firmly take our stand, and assert that 
the intellect shows us its own objective validity. Let him who 
denies it beware; for the denial of any certainty as to his own 
existence follows logically and necessarily from such negation, and 
thus fails all certainty whatever, even the certainty that there is no 
certainty, or that the words certainty and uncertainty have any 
difference of signification, or that any words have any meaning, or 
that meaning or being of any kind can exist, or even be really 
thought. 

Other consequences necessarily follow from the position here main- 
tained. If our certainty as to our own continuous past existence is 
valid (and we have seen at what a price it can alone be denied), we 
may be equally certain that the present existence of each of us is an 
objective truth to others, and our intellect carries us at once across the 
bridge thrown by nature over the fathomless abyss separating sub- 


(1) “ Essays” (stereotyped edition), vol. ii. p. 407. 
(2) Mr. Herbert Spencer himself well observes, ‘‘ Is it, then, that the trustworthiness of 
memory is less open to doubt than the immediate consciousness that two quantities must 


be unequal if they differ from a third quantity in unequal degrees ?”— — Essays” 
(stereotyped edition), vol. ii. p. 411. 
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jectivity from objectivity; separating, that is, the world of ex- 
istences outside our consciousness from the world of our conscious 
existence. 

Similarly may be here a second time justified our intuitions as the 
properties of space and number, that they are truths to which no 
possible exception can ever exist at any time or in any place, even 
Omnipotence itself being unable to make two right lines enclose a 
space or the cube of 3 to be other than 27. 

But consequences yet more important follow: The element of moral 
worth which our intellect declares to attach to certain actions under 
certain conditions, is similarly now again justified as universally and 
necessarily valid—an objective truth, not a mere subjective im- 
pression. Thus that faculty of cognizing objective truth which is 
called the intellect, informs us not only of the existence of a 
persistent self, the Ego, but also of a persistent not-self, the non-Ego ; 
of objective relations in the order of intellectual truths and of objec- 
tive relations in the order of moral worth. All these intuitions 
and cognitions hang together as necessarily connected. To inva- 
lidate one is to invalidate all. To assert one is, virtually, to assert 
all. They cannot be denied without falling into sccpticism which 
invalidates its very self by its own doubt as to the existence of the 
doubter who doubts it. To conclude, men have absolute certainty 
of the very highest degree as to their own existence, and yet this 
certainty cannot be logically asserted without implying the existence 
of a whole sphere of cbjective truths which the intellect has the 
wonderful and most mysterious faculty of perceiving by the very 
light by which those truths manifest themselves to the intellect. 

These views being accepted, we cease to be confined within a 
narrow sphere of mere subjective feelings, with our highest intel- 
lectual efforts resulting in a mere recognition of our “ Nescience.” 
On the contrary, the nobility of man’s intellectual nature reappears 
more distinctly and grandly than before its temporary eclipse occa- 
sioned by self-refuting doubts and a shallow psychological analysis. 
The intellect is still, indeed, seen to be limited—to be capable, in its 
present condition, of but learning in part and through sensible 
experience ; yet with perceptions true and valid, and with a power 
of learning accurately what comes within its range—the endowment 
of a truly intellectual nature, though at the same time of a corporeal 
organism, in other words the property of a rational animal—that is, 
of man. 


Sr. Grorce Mivart. 








DEER FORESTS AND CULPABLE LUXURY. 


I navi been assailed with much virulence by writers (from whom, 
however, nothing better could be expected) for comparing one of the 
witnesses before the Game Committee to Commodus and Lucullus. 
Of course my critics are well aware that I never made any such 
comparison. Commodus is too well, and Lord Airlie too little known, 
for such a comparison to be interesting, even if it were just, and if 
the former had been as amiable a person as the evidence of the latter 
proves him to be, and as I myself described him. But without com- 
paring him to Commodus or Lucullus, I did intimate that, as far as 
his sporting tastes went, he would have lived in a more congenial era 
if he had been born when game committees were not en régle ; when 
no newspapers were the terror of a villicus,‘ and cried shame on 
latifundia ; when society was comfortably parted off into client and 
patron ; when you really bought with ‘“ Panem et Circenses”” what 
model cottages and joints of venison won’t quite purchase now, and 
when, as half a populace was the idle hanger-on of the other half’s 
luxury, you could never be charged with demoralizing a gillie. 

And when a representative of the class, acred up to its eyes, 
consolled up to its chin, unblushingly declares that he and his friends 
can find neither amusement nor relaxation unless one-tenth of Scot- 
land is given to them for an extra playground, I repeat what I said 
before, that they should have lived in a time which produced that 
greatest of all game-butchers, the imperial patron of the battue, 
and that voluptuary who lavished on his country-houses, parks, and 
gardens, sums even vaster than those squandered on shooting-boxes, 
game-preserves, and deer-forests, by the modern millionnaire. If 
this is a comparison, and an unjust one, it is the Roman that is 
wronged. If Commodus was a butcher, the beasts he slew in the 
arena were at least wild ones, and neither stupefied pigeons, nor 
tame pheasants, nor driven deer. If Lucullus was a spendthrift, his 
leisure. was hardly earned, and his amusements were more intellectual 
than those demanded to recruit that modern martyr to work and 
_ public duty—a member of the House of Lords. Parasitic journalism 
may resent any imputation on the tastes to pander to which it has 
been called into existence, but our manliest sportsmen denounce as 
energetically as any one else the mingled effeminacy and brutality 
of modern sport. 

A short time ago, when Mr. Goldwin Smith denounced the luxury 


(1) “We have plonty of newspapers; too many, I think.’’—Evidence of Mr. Clarke, 
factor to the Earl of Fife. 
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of the-age, Mr. Greg took up the cudgels for the rich. It appears 
to be his singular mission to prove the wrong to be the right reason, 
and his failure in this case has been as conspicuous as when he 
was the champion of the slave-holders, As he has definitely defended 
deer-forests, and as, in spite of his own better judgment, he has 
brought forward arguments which might be used in their defence, I 
shall notice what he has said in some detail. 

Mr. Greg lays it down that a labouring man who smokes a pipe is 
pro tanto as guilty as a nobleman who smokes a dozen Havanas, and 
considers the argumentum ad hominem to be irrefutable. I am quite 
willing to accept his own instance as crucial, and a few considerations 
will show how easily the irrefutable may be refuted. The labouring 
man’s pipe will, in nine cases out of ten, support, soothe, and refresh 
him, and may even often prevent disease. The dozen Havanas will 
in nine cases out of ten injure the coats of the nobleman’s stomach, 
impair his health, and enfeeble his mind.' In the one case, is it not 
plain that the luxury is culpable, because excessive; in the other 
case, legitimate, because used in moderation? If the labourer 
squandered his income on a dozen pipes a day, a fairer comparison 
might be instituted; but Mr. Greg -tries to pass his sophism by a 
characteristic bit of legerdemain. When a man spends money in 
luxury beneficial to himself and not injurious to others, or beneficial 
to himself in a very great, and injurious to others in a very small 
degree, luxury is not culpable. If from wanton extravagance or 
vulgar ostentation he transgresses this limit, his luxury instantly 
becomes culpable. And though it would be impossible to define for 
ourselves seriatim the exact point where we may be lapsing into over- 
indulgence, broadly we all know what is culpable extravagance and 
what is not. If we were, as Mr. Greg argues we ought in order to 
be logical, to be constantly on the watch to discover the exact amount 
of sustenance absolutely necessary for existence, life would be a 
burden, and society would groan under a valetudinarian’s ideal. But 
we may surely be expected not to become gluttons or drunkards 
without being expected to weigh our dinners and measure our drink. 
It is obvious that the same line of argument applies with equal foree 
to the house a man builds or the grounds he keeps. A gingerbread 
palace may be a foolish luxury, and if built in Naboth’s vineyard 
or a crofter’s turnip-field, a most culpable one. But all palaces are 
neither a foolish nor culpable luxury. A garden is, as a rule, a most 
humanising and useful luxury. But if we could suppose a man who is 
rich enough to buy up London and turn it into a garden, doing so, we 
should justly think him an unpatriotic scoundrel. We can imagine 
our population becoming so dense that restrictions may one day hare 


(1) Of course it is postulated that the pipe and the cigars are consumed in the same 
time, or there would be no point at all in the instance. 
VOL. XIII. N.s. 3D 
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to be placed on the extent of pleasure-grounds, when only such 
common pleasure-grounds will be maintained as are absolutely neces- 
sary to the public health. But at present, pleasure-grounds are not 
felt to be excessive. They are beneficial to the owners, and, so far 
from being injurious to others, are, taken as a whole, distinctly bene- 
ficial in a variety of ways. Parks in England, for instance, are the 
healthful resort of millions. Our largest forests are the delight and 
pride of the people who live near them, apart of course from the 
question of game. But so far from deer-forests giving delight to 
millions, the first object of the owner of a deer-forest is to clear off 
every human habitation, and to exclude every tourist who would 
scare his quarry. 

Mr. Greg says that our reasoning is based on the assumption that 
all lands should be devoted to producing food. Was there ever such 
a misrepresentation! We say that the primary use of land is to 
produce food, and that uo land should be devoted to other purposes 
without good reason. Mr. Greg is fond of abstract cases. Let him 
see what he can make of the following :—Suppose the whole of the 
world, except its deer-forests, parks, and pleasure- grounds to be cul- 
tivated to the maximum, and yet to be so densely populated that 
famine was killing off the inhabitants, would he take as much of the 
‘pleasure-grounds as he could, without injuring the health of the com- 
munity, for agriculture, or would he let the people die of famine? 
‘One of the two alternatives he would be forced to adopt, and what 
-applies to the world in this imaginary instance applies pro tanto to 
England now. Weare not driven to parsimony in our pleasure- 
grounds ; but we are bound to economise, and if not yet to legislate 
against, at all events not to legislate in behalf of culpable extrava- 
gance. Deer-forests can by no possibility benefit many people. They 
probably defraud of mere pleasure as many people as they please. It 
is strongly believed that they are (over and above this) positively 
injurious to their owners and injurious to the nation. If this is a 
true bill, they are a culpable luxury. 

To illustrate how unfair. Mr. Greg is, as well as inconsistent, 
another assertion of his may be noticed here. ‘The colliers,” 
he says, “in spite of their raised wages, have not risen in the 
scale of social life—they have not grown wiser, they have not 
grown happier, they have not become better citizens.” From 
which he argues that higher wages would be a dubious benefit to 
them. To this I answer that Mr. Greg can know nothing about 
their happiness; that they have become better citizens—for not 
one single case of violence connected with the late strike in 
South Wales came before the magistrates, a strong contrast to 
previous strikes, when blood was shed, and the military were 
called out as if to crush a rebellion ;—that they have risen in the 
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social scale, if we may believe Mrs. Crawshay, of Cyfarthfa Castle, 
who testified to the extraordinary courtesy of the men on strike, 
which a few years before would have been conspicuous by its absence ; 
and that they have grown wiser, because they have learnt the lessor 
that union is strength. I do not say that all these facts are due to 
the rise of wages, but I do say that Mr. Greg has invented facts to 
bolster up an unwise theory. 

I have alluded to Mr. Greg’s opinions, because I am perfectly will- 
ing that the subject of deer-forests should be tried by his test. Are they 
beneficial to the individual owners? Are they injurious to the nation 
at large? And first, considering the constitution of the present Game 
Committee and the apprehensions of the tenant farmers, it is astonish- 
ing how such strong evidence should have been given against deer- 
forests and against game. It seems a pity that the inquiry into the 
two subjects should not have been kept distinct ; but I may here re- 
mark that all the main arguments and facts used in this Review last 
March on the Game Laws have been fully borne out by the evidence 
of the tenant farmers this year. When such a rara avis has been found 
as Mr. Adam Brown, who is tolerably satisfied with the existing state 
of things, it turns out that he relets his shootings, and is a non-resident 
farmer. Yet some of his testimony was most damaging to the game 
preservers’ cause. Even Mr. Campbell, who as an ex-forester cannot 
look on his old haunts with an unkindly eye, remembers that he is 
“an elder of his Church,” and “ member of the School Board,” and 
confesses he has heard complaints against game. 

That the tenants are, as a rule, afraid to come forward, is per- 
fectly clear. ‘ Unfortunately,” said Mr. Taylor, “I think that there 
is a general understanding amongst the landlords that if their 
tenants give them any trouble about game they will have very little 
chance amongst those who have a taste for preserving game, to get a 
farm.” Mr. MeCombie said that though the whole of Dee-side was 
covered with sheepfarms, he could get none to come forward. Mr. 
Mathews said they were not themselves averse to come forward, but 
were afraid of damaging themselves with their landlords, who might 
increase the hares and rabbits. Mr. Begg stated that “ the tenant 
farmers agreed to give him a dinner for the part he had taken about 
the game laws, if they could do it privately, without it getting to the 
ears of the landlords,” and that “he had seen the neighbouring 
tenants afraid to recognise him in the street, although they approved 
of the stand which he had made against the landlords.” Mr. Purves 
explained his coming before the committee by the fact that “ he farmed 
under a landlord who would respect him all the more for expressing 
his opinions,” and does not hesitate to say from his own personal 
experience that if his brother farmers in Sutherlandshire were polled 
to-morrow, three-fourths of them would coincide with the important 
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points ofhis evidence. But still, after facing the ire of Lord Elcho 
and a “ cross-examination conducted by a score of hostile lawyers and 
game-preserving landlords,” he somewhat plaintively adds that many 
able critics who condemn him would sympathise with him if they 
had been present. Much evidence might be produced in corroboration 
of the great difficulty there is in inducing farmers to give evidence ; 
and that their fears are not groundless we may gather from the 
case of Mr. Hope of Fentonbarns. And as Mr. Purves says, the 
examination itself is enough to daunt a tenant farmer. Mr. Purves 
had very sensibly objected to the judicial farce which is enacted 
when a game-preserving magistrate tries game-cases, and the chair- 
man snubbed him with the following question: “ Do you think that 
a man who stole a silver spoon should not be brought before a judge 
who stirred his tea with a silver spoon?” If he had propounded to 
him the old puzzle, “If a herring and a half costs three-halfpence, 
&c.,” it would have been equally sensible and equally to the point. 
And yet he was so pleased with his poser, that he actually repeated 
it to an able lawyer like Sheriff Barclay. Now either this was an 
attempt to muddle a witness, and this the general fairness of the 
chairman forbids our believing it to have been, or it was the muddled 
question of aman considered equal not only to the representation of a 
constituency, not only to the chairmanship of a game committee, but to 
the Chancellorship of the Exchequer. Yet surely less reason than is 
requisite to manage the national finances might have suggested to 
Mr. Ward Hunt that in the one case the magistrate would be trying 
an offence against the community which the whole community con- 
siders immoral, and in the other an offence against a class, which 
three-fourths of the community consider only illegal. In the one 
case he would entertain precisely the same feeling for the criminal as 
any one else would ; in the other he would be actuated by a special 
and selfish rancour. The law, as Sheriff Barclay pointed out, has 
recognised the distinction, though it was beyond the comprehension 
of Mr. Ward Hunt. ‘That is so in the Publicans’ Act, the Bread 
Act, the Salmon Acts, the Road Acts, the Juries Acts, &c.” “In 
almost every recent act the legislature takes care to exclude justices 
from any case where they might have any interest.” 

Lord Elcho alone must have scared the farmers terribly. One wit- 
ness was induced by the Socratic questions of that noble lord to confess 
“T quite admit that I cannot argue the question with your lord- 
ship, but,’’ and then he went on to say that he held to his opinions 
allthe same. However, retribution was at hand. When Lord Elcho 
tried to treat Mr. Barclay’s evidence in a similar fashion, he must 
have been painfully reminded of the fable of the viper and the file. 
He had recovered from his encounter with Mr. Barclay by the time 
Mr. Purves was examined, and thought it decent to sneer at him as 
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“an accurate witness like yourself; ’’ and on questioning Mr. Purves 
on what he-had said about sheep being driven into holes, and their 
bones being found there, remarked, “These interesting ovine relics 
are the result of fear of men and dogs?” Ovine relics! Lord 
Elcho is scarcely a second Solomon, and even at the bar might 
hardly take highest rank; but in one profession he would evidently 
excel. ‘ 

Mr. Purves, however, was quite able to hold his own. Lord 
Elcho, trying to prove foresters were not idlers, asked, “ But if their 
duty is to preserve deer in the forest, to be deer-herds in short, I presume 
that they are doing their duty if they are herding deer.”” Mr. Purves’ 
look may be imagined as he replied, “They are doing their duty 
when they are not herding the deer, because if they began to 
herd the deer they would soon have no deer to herd.” 

Again, when we see the sharpness with which poor Mr. Begg 
was pounced upon for a rash figure, it is quite a relief to find Mr. 
McCombie, meting out even justice to Sir James Elphinstone. The 
latter had said that the whole of the cattle and sheep that all the 
deer-forests in Scotland could maintain, would not be a day’s con- 
sumption to the city of London. Mr. McCombie, “Do you know 
what the consumption of the city of London is?” “No.” “Ifyou 
do not know the consumption of London, how can you say that 
the whole cattle these forests could keep, would not be a day’s con- 
sumption to the people of London ?”’? 

If, then, the farmers, besides their fears of more serious conse- 
quences, had the dread of a cross-examination by “lawyers and 
game-preservers ” before their eyes, the evidence they did give is 
all the more weighty and trustworthy. And their evidence was of 
such a kind as to drive Mr. Ross to despair, and to express a longing 
that gamekeepers should be summoned before the committee. The 
spectacle of a committee of game-preservers examining a set of 
gamekeepers as to the effects of game upon farmers would be 
indeed an edifying one, as edifying as the spectacle Mr. Carlyle 
imagines of “a greedy ostrich intent on provender, and a whole 
skin mainly, with its ostrich-head stuck into the readiest bush,” and 
with “its other extremity sunward,” “sticking its head into falla- 
cies,” but to be “ awakened one day in a terrible a-posteriori manner, 


(1) Another answer of Mr. Purves is worth recording. His cross-oxaminers, for- 
getting that it was not a struggle of wig against wig, but of one farmer's wit against 
the superior education of some dozen gentlemen, not very generously met this, that, 
and the other point in his evidence with the inquiry if he spoke of his own personal 
knowledge. At last he was asked, “ Is your knowledge sufficient to enable you to form 
« correct opinion of what could be produced in England?” He replied that he had 
travelled through England, and the whole state of the country seemed like what the 
world must have been a few weeks after the Deluge. ‘ Of course,” he slyly added, “T 
do not speak from personal knowledge of the Deluge.” 
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if not otherwise.” On the subject of deer-forests the farmers’ 
evidence seems to have an irresistible force. When Mr. Cameron 
produces his statistics and arguments, we at once make allowance 
for the prejudices of a landowner who resents interference with his 
property. When Mr. Ross exchanges thrusts with Mr. McCombie, 
we are amused by the hard fight which a veteran sportsman makes 
for his sport. But why should the farmers be biassed, if what their 
opponents say is true? If deer do no damage, if the land is not 
reclaimable, if deer-forests would, as Mr. Cameron says, produce 
sheep worth only an additional £50,000 per annum, why in the world 
should all these shrewd farmers covet the ground? Surely they are 
the best judges of the land, and what it will yield. We may 
imagine a landowner, with the old feudal spirit still in him, resisting 
innovation, to his own injury, or an old deer-stalker as positive and 
prejudiced against new-fangled notions as the Leatherstocking in 
the “ Pioneers.” But, if there was nothing to gain by it, why would 
farmers who have to look to the main chance be making all this 
stir? The other side is clearly interested; but if we charge the 
farmers with being interested, we at once admit the justice of their 
cause. I make no apology, therefore, for the reliance I place on 
the evidence of the tenant farmer. He was unwilling to give it, he 
“did not come of his own choice,” he “ was summoned,” he “ would 
rather have stayed at home and attended to his work.” If he is 
ignorant, it is against his own interest, and you cannot call him 
selfish without surrendering the main point at issue. 

For it must be noticed that the main point at issue now is osten- 
sibly, at least, one of facts and figures. The landlords bring the 
whole weight of their intellect to prove that sport is beneficial 
economically to themselves, their neighbours, and the nation. The 
playground argument is used by a frank witness like Lord Airlie, 
who, when he says that you certainly cannot rear deer with profit, 
lets the cat out of the bag with most valuable incaution. But 
Mr. Ross is all for statistics, and we might imagine from his answers 
that the greatest happiness of the greatest number had been the 
study of his life. It is comforting to find that so much advance has 
been made, that the maxim, “sic utere tuo ut alienum non ledas,’ is 
beginning to be admitted to have something more than theoretical 
force, and that the landlord is growing ashamed to rest his case on 
the assumption that he may do what he likes with his own. Sir 
J. T. Sinclair deposed that he thought it would be as unjust to forbid 
proprietors keeping deer-forests, as it would be to forbid them 
keeping goats, “supposing it turned out that that kind of stock was 
the most profitable ”—a truly marvellous qualification to fall from 
a landowner’s mouth. But the veteran who has fought his battles 
with Brown Bess cannot all at once take kindly to the tactics 
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required by the Chassepét; and when the proprietors clothe sport 
in the roseate hues of disinterested philanthropy, and picture them- 
selves as the self-sacrificing benefactors of the Highlands, their 
over-protestations produce anything but conviction, and we see that 
their private sport and amusement is what they are struggling to 
preserve. And before we consider the price paid for this sport, it 
will be well to point out what it is. 

Sixty years ago the word battue was in use in England; but it 
then meant sport in which perhaps a hundred head of game fell to 
seven or eight guns during the day. The modern battue is a very 
different thing, and with it has come into fashion the modern deer- 
drive. A genuine sportsman, like Mr. Ross, who, even before the 
age of breechloaders was pretty sure of a good day’s sport, can 
hardly, it may be conjectured, relish the new fashion. If he does, 
others do not. Mr. Macdonald, an ardent admirer of field sports and 
agent of the Duke of Sutherland, has printed his opinions. After 
styling the deer-drive “mere slaughter, and indeed hardly sports- 
manlike business,” ‘suited to the delicate, who cannot endure 
fatigue and excitement, or do the hard work themselves,” he goes on 
to describe it,— ; 


** The head forester sends his gillies at early dawn to drive the deer in, being 
very careful in noticing the direction of the wind, as success greatly depends 
upon this. The least taint or smell will cause the deer to break back before 
the ‘sportsmen ’—-shall we call them, or‘ deer-killers’ ?—are in ambuscade. 
Not in early morn, but after a substantial luncheon, well washed down with 
‘mountain dew,’ do the gentlemen of the party take up their rifles, and go 
to their posts. The time being nearly up, the head forester places the visitors 
behind rocks, old stumps, and pits, where they remain silent as the grave. 
Presently the sky-line presents a splendid sight; a little forest of antlers 
moving nearer and nearer, until the unsuspecting herd come within range, 
when as many as possible are shot, the remainder of the herd making fast over 
the hill. The deer that have been shot are speedily gralloched, and then placed 
on ponies, with the heads tied well back; and, after having replenished ‘ the 
inner man’ with sundry ‘ wee draps o’ whisky,’ the party start in picturesque 
procession, to the enlivening strains of the bagpipes, down the glen to the 
evening festivities, and to dance the ‘ Reel o’ Tulloch,’ or some other fantastic 
performance, with still a ‘ wee drap more o’ whisky,’ until a late hour.” 


That men should enjoy, and that ladies, out of Spain, should look 
on at such an exhibition is something extraordinary. Even in 
Spain the bull is not butchered in cold blood. Can people like such 
sport, or are they present only because it is thought the proper 
thing todo? If so, the feeling is hardly more respectable than the 
readiness of some men to make capital for themselves out of the mis- 
fortunes of others, and rush to be “in at the death” of a friend. 
That the fashion is a growing one, I need hardly stop to prove. It 
is not one party or one class which is to blame. Tory and Liberal, 
nobleman and manufacturer, are all tarred with the same brush. 
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Indeed, the gentleman of ancient descent, in whose soul some nobler 
traditions may linger of duties owed in return for service rendered, 
is less likely to fall into such vulgar excesses than the shoddy-lord, 
who fancies all that is required of him is done when he has paid for 
his pleasures in hard cash. Mr. Cameron, I notice, in replying toa 
strong opponent of deer-forests, says that he is more at one with 
him than he may imagine; and though, in the face of his evidence 
before the Committce, it is difficult to guess what he means, there is 
strong evidence to show that the inordinate rents paid for forests, 
and their consequently inordinate progress, is due to the flunkeyish 
propensities of our nouveaux riches. The lackey-like spirit which 
makes the place-hunter stand cap in hand before the place-giver, 
and the place-giver, in his turn, ready to lick the dust from a noble- 
man’s boots, is, as wealth increases with unparalleled rapidity in 
England, bursting out into an unparalleled rivalry of base ostenta- 
tion. When even the man of letters cries just for a riband to stick 
in his coat, when a tradesman charters a steamer to the University 
boat-race solely that he may issue invitations to his undergraduate 
customers, who accept his invitations, we can hardly wonder that 
our millionnaires jostle each other for grouse-moors and deer-forests, 
in order that they may allure titled people to be their guests for a 
month or two, and send the chronicle of their sport to the news- 
papers, garnished with a long string of high-sounding names. If 
tales are true, they sometimes furnish sport in more ways than one. 
«Ah, puir mon! puir mon! wi’ a’ his siller!” was the sigh evoked 
by the shooting of one unhappy Dives. And on another occasion, 
when the deer had been driven that the laird might make the first 
shot of the season, but he had failed to avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity, a second shot immediately followed the first, and a voice 
exclaimed, with politic irony, “‘ He’s sair hit, but anither shot will do 
nae herm.” 

But what makes the prevalent fashion an alarming one is its 
rapid growth. In 1812 there were only five deer-forests in Scot- 
land. There are said to be seventy now. In 1870 their area was 
computed at 1,320,000 acres, and it is now said to he 2,000,000 
acres. “ Letting shootings began about the year 1820, has been going 
on ever since, and is increasing now.” In 1836 Mr. Snowie pub- 
lished his first list of moors to let, which contained only eight 
advertisements; whereas, now, he publishes three or four lists 
annually ; and in 1870 there were no places in the market, in spite 
of higher rents being given year after year. That the rage for 
deer-forests began about the same time, we may gather from Mr. 
Mathews, who said that there were very few deer-forests thirty years 
ago, and Mr. Barclay’s evidence, that nine-tenths of Mar Forest 
had been made since the year 1830. Now, “from Glentanar, not 
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thirty miles from Aberdeen, you can walk in forests till you come to 
the Atlantic on the west coast.” Seven of these forests are in 
Aberdeenshire, two in Perth, eight in Inverness, and four in Argyle. 
Well may the reticent Mr. Clark admit that there are “a good 
many new forests round about,” and Mr. A. Taylor express his fear 
“that the Highlands would soon become one vast deer-forest, and 
realise what old Queen Caroline said to Sir Robert Walpole, that 
she would turn all Scotland into a deer-forest to cure the Stuart 
fever.” The outcry raised against this fashion has as yet produced 
little effect. Advertisements in Scotch papers prove what another 
witness stated that he knew, that sheep land is being quietly con- 
verted into deer-forest at the present time. An attempt is even 
made to stifle the outcry by branding it as Communism. The union 
of our new with our old aristocracy is producing its natural fruit. 
The gig of respectability is developing into a Juggernaut’s car of 
fashion, and victims are reviled even for groaning as they are ground 
beneath the wheels. 

Such being the progress of deer-forests, the reflection instantly 
suggest itself how they have been formed. And this leads to the 
consideration of three questions :—1. Evictions and the depopula- 
tions of the Highlands; 2. The quality of the land afforested ; 
3. The alleged benefits to the Highlands. There can be no ques- 
tion that the depopulation of the Highlands is a fact. Different 
people might define the Highlands in different ways. The four 
counties, however, which, in the strictest sense, are called the High- 
lands are Inverness, Argyle, Ross and Cromarty, and Sutherland. 
The partially Highland county of Perth contains an area of deer- 
forest second only in size to that in Inverness, and Aberdeen con- 
tains a larger area than Sutherland. But, with these exceptions, the 
four first-named counties are the chief sites of deer-forests, and the 
total number of acres in them afforested was computed in 1870 
to be about 800,000. Now the population of the counties was 
in— 


1801. 1831. 1861. 1871. 
Ross and Cromarty . . . 44,827 72,070 79,083 80,909 
Sutherland ..... - 22,177 25,518 26,008 23,686 
Savornoss sw wk tt ts «CER BRT 94,983 89,660 87,480 
Argyle... . . « « 83,966 103,330 82,806 75,635 


And it may be added that whereas there were, in 1806, 3,853 volun- 
teers in Inverness, there are now only 943. Between 1801 and 
1831 we see that the population had largely increased in each 
county. 1831, we have seen, was about the time when shootings 
and deer-forests began to grow fashionable, and between 1831 and 
1861 we find that the increase in two counties was exceedingly 
small, while in Inverness there was a decrease of over 5,000, and in 
Argyle of positively over 20,000. In the last decade, in three out 
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of the four counties, there has been another decrease, and this in 
spite of railways and the boasted expenditure of sportsmen. Now 
these are eloquent figures; and it hardly seems possible that the 
coincidence between the process of depopulation and the rage for 
moors and forests should be accidental. Statistics prove that in the 
population so diminished there had been neither an excess of crime, 
improvident marriages, or illegitimate births. Why, then, did it 
decrease? It is only fair to admit that the evidence of evictions 
given to the Committee was small, and it is pretty clear that the 
major part of them was due to the discovery of the proprietors, after 
the rebellion of 1745 and the disarmament of Scotland, that a chief’s 
importance would henceforward consist, not in the number of men 
he could levy, but in the amount of money he could command. He 
began to turn his land into sheepwalks; the people were gradually 
squeezed out to the coast; starvation ensued, and they either 
dwindled away or emigrated. 

But granting all this, it does not help us to account for the fact 
that during the last ten years the population has decreased in three 
out of four counties. And I do not think any impartial person 
will deny that deer-forests are accountable, if not wholly yet in 
part, for this result, and also in part for the diminution which took 
place after 1831. It must be remembered that evidence on such a 
subject is peculiarly hard to obtain. In the first place, as we have 
seen, fear of the landlord shuts many mouths; and on this point, of 
all others, a witness would be careful to be dumb. Secondly, an 
expatriated cottar is soon lost sight of. His home is made desolate, 
his hearth is stricken into silence, his place knows him no more ; and 
if a few families are removed together, there is absolutely no one 
left to tell the tale of their removal. Again, there are removals 
which are practically evictions, though not so nominally. ‘Some 
proprictors take the hill grazings from the people, so that they 
become confined to the arable ground, for which they pay rents dis- 
proportioned to the returns,” and they emigrate. ‘ Others drive 
them to the seaboard to sink or swim.” ‘‘Others buy out the large 
sheep-farmers.” In short, if the landlord wishes to get rid of the 
people for sporting purposes, he has a hundred ways of doing so 
which may just escape the hateful name “ eviction.” They speak 
plainly enough to each other. Professor Blackie lately read an 
extract from the son of a well-known Highland proprietor with 
reference to an estate in Ross-shire, in which he said, “ The first thing 
to do with it is to clear out the people.” 

Again, when land which supports sheep is turned into forest, there 
must be evictions. ‘It is no deer-forest at all if the farmers are all 
there.” And as farming in Sutherland requires more and more 


(1) Mr. Taylor's evidence. 
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labour, the labourers whom Mr. Purves says he cannot obtain 
would have been ready to his hand, if the population had not 
decreased. So that the mere t::rning sheep-pasture into a forest is 
in reality an indirect process of eviction. Lastly, if we remember 
the number of deer-forests, and have positive evidence of a family or 
a few families evicted here and there for this or that reason, we 
may safely conclude that the totzl number of evictions has not been 
small. And such evidence has been given. Mr. Clark knew that 
five families had been evicted on the Fife estate, though he “ did not 
know they were turned out to make roc: for deer;” and Sir James 
Elphinstone knew of “ districts in Aberdeenshire from which people 
had been removed ;” but it was “ in consequence of the incapacity of 
these districts to grow nutritious food for the population.” Credat 
Judeus. Sir James said there had always been typhus and diph- 
theria in one glen so treated. We may be quite sure there has 
been none since, it is true; but whether the population appreciated 
the application to themselves of the stamping-out cure for the cattle 
plague is another question. Mr. Barclay proved that the population 
of Braemar had, since 1811, decreased one-fourth, and said that “ in 
Aberdeenshire he knew the population had decreased in consequence 
of game and deer.” “In Micras,” he said, “ you see in the deer-forest 
the ruins of numerous hamlets, with the grass growing about them ; 
but it is gradually going back again into heather.” ‘“ Do you know 
of your own knowledge of any family having been evicted to make 
a deer-forest ?” the Chairman asked Mr. A. Taylor. Answer.— 
“Eviction is a harsh word to make use of; but I have known fami- 
lies that have left their farms, and their farms are turned into 
deer-forests, for I have bought sheep from them; I have bought 
sometimes from three hundred to four hundred.”’ And then he went 
on to explain that they got notice to quit on the termination of their 
leases. It is said, too, that a number of small tenants and crofters 
were removed from Applecross in Ross-shire by the Duke of Leeds, 
and that during the last twelve years one hundred and twenty people 
have been removed on the Earl of Seafield’s forest in Strathspey to 
other parts of the estate or into Grantown.' Or we may take the 
cases of Glentanar. Mr. Cunliffe Brookes, who leases Glentanar, 
made a speech at Macclesfield, in which he positively denied that the 
population had been diminished. He declared, on the contrary, that 
it had increased more than seventeen per cent. since he went to the 
deer-forest, adding, “ I disclaim, I modestly disclaim, any personal par- 
ticipation in this pleasant increase of the population.” Now this might 
be quite true, and yet Mr. Barclay’s evidence that there were thirty 
families fewer than there were thirty years ago might be true also. 


~ (1) Where there is smoke there is fire. But I do not vouch for the truth of these 
rumours. 
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It has to all appearances been proved that it was true, and Mr. 
Brookes has not, as far as I know, ventured again to deny it. In the 
Aberdeen Free Press it is stated that not fewer than forty families, 
well-to-do, and owning seven thousand sheep, seven thousand goats, 
two hundred cattle, and twenty-eight horses, were evicted by the 
present Marquis of Huntley’s grandfather when the estate was 
under trustees. As their leases expired, the tenants were turned out. 
In some cases the leases were bought up, the houses were pulled 
down, and the land, cultivated and uncultivated, planted with firs. 
Can Mr. Brookes deny this? I have had private information which 
leaves me in little doubt that it is true. It would be well also if 
Mr. Brookes would say also whether he was speaking of the census of 
Aboyne, which comprehends Glentanar, and whether he included 
any temporary influx of sportsmen, or any temporary settlement of 
workmen engaged in building houses for summer visitors. But can 
he deny the main facts stated above? If he can, no one will 
be more glad than I. If not, not only is there an unquestionable 
instance of wholesale eviction, but it is a proof how easily evidence 
on such subjects is lost; for Mr. Cunliffe Brookes, who, it may be 
noted, has the reputation of being a generous and humane landlord, 
evidently believed, when he spoke, that no evictions had taken place. 
And all this was done in a glen, the exact counterpart of which, in 
everything except that “it is cultivated,” “reared the champion 
animal of the last Smithfield Club show.” 

The Guisachan case is equally instructive. What took ‘place 
there happened no further back than 1855, and yet I call the 
attention of those who think statistics of evictions easily attainable 
to the following extraordinary details. Mr. Cameron gave in 
evidence some statistics furnished by Sir Dudley Marjoribanks, the 
owner of the estate, to the effect that in 1855 there were two farm 
houses and fourteen bothies, while there are now thirty-four stone 
cottages. The population in 1855 was 80. The population now 
is 180. From 1855 the schools were closed for three years, there 
being no attendance. The average attendance now was forty-three, 
and on visiting and examining days over fifty. Extreme poverty, 
not to say starvation, was the rule. Now poverty could not be said 
to exist, and there were only three persons on the poor-rates. 
At the present time about £1,500 is paid in wages. To this a 
correspondent of the Inverness Advertiser, for whose unimpeachable 
veracity the Editor vouches, replied that in 1855 there was a popu- 
lation of 255, that now it is 166, that seven of the houses could be 
called good, that the school was closed only for one year, and that 
only because the heritors did not appoint a schoolmaster, and the 
children went to another school, some of them walking twelve miles 
a day ; that it is well known that more scholars attended before 1355 


; 
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than at any time since Sir Dudley Marjoribanks came to the estate ; 
that within the last four years there were thirteen persons on the 
poor-rates—since then seven are dead leaving six on the present roll ; 
that in 1855 there were sixteen farmers on the estate having sixty- 
two cows, twenty-four horses, and four thousard two hundred sheep ; 
that some had laid by money, and that with less means the tenants 
had now to pay higher rents. Sir Dudley Marjoribanks afterwards 
himself gave evidence; and unless some mistake has been made in 
the newspapers’ reports of it, the figures he gave to Mr. Cameron 
had become changed. He said there were not more than 90 
people in 1855, and now about 170; that there were no schools 
then, and now, an average of forty-eight scholars; that there 
were twenty thatched bothies and two farm houses then, and fifty 
cottages now; that he had erected thirty-two new cottages, and 
he was building fifteen additional ones; that he had never made 
a single eviction, although the sheep-farmers knew that he wanted 
them to remove; that the innkeeper had been told that his lease 
would not be renewed as he thought too much whisky was being 
consumed in the place; that the wages paid in 1851 were ls. 6d. a 
day, and now 2s., and that more people had received employment. On 
his attention being called to the statement in the Inverness Advertizer 
that the population in 1855 was 258, he said he could not believe 
it fora moment. Will it be believed for a moment that from that 
day to this he has never sent any disproof of those statements to 
that paper, which has repeated them again and again with additional 
details, proving the inaccuracy of his statements about the school- 
room, and affirming that few of those dispossessed of their holdings 
since 1855 are in such comfortable circumstances as they were 
before? Such statements merit refutation if they can be refuted ; 
and if Sir Dudley Marjoribanks can refute them, he will only be 
thankful for their being publicly brought under his notice. But 
true or not, the moral to be drawn in any case from the story is that 
benevolent landlords, as I can readily imagine Sir Dudley to be, 
should by no means take it for granted that ‘‘dandy cottages,” and 
grandmotherly government will make a population happier ; that 
merely from a love of sport to turn a whole population into a set of 
dependants is by no means an indisputable improvement, and that 
it is possible to put more than one construction on the word eviction, 
which the wise may call, “ The changes incident to the management 
of a great estate.” The sentiments of Scotchmen on the subject are 
shown by the following lines from a Tory editor’s pen :— 
THE PIBROCH O’ KINREEN. 


Och, hey! Kinreen o’ the Dee, 
Kinreen o’ the Dee, 
Kinreen o’ the Dee— 

Och, hey! Kinreen o’ the Dee. 
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I'll blaw up my chanter 
I’ve sounded fu’ weel 
To mony a ranter 
In mony a reel, 
An’ pour a’ my heart i’ the win’ bag wi’ glee : 
Och, hey! Kinreen o’ the Dee. 
For licht was the lauchter in bonny Kinreen, 
And licht was the fitt-fa’ that danc’d o’er the green, 
And licht were the hearts, and lichtsome the eyne. 
Och, hey! Kinreen o’ the Dee, &c. 


The auld hoose is bare noo, 
A cauld hoose to me ; 
The hearth is nae mair noo 
The centre o’ glee ; 
Nae mair for the bairnies the bield it has been: 
Och, hey! for bonny Kinreen. 
The auld folk, the young folk, the wee anes an’ v’, 
A hunder-years’ hame-birds are harried awa— 
Are harried an’ hameless whatever winds blaw. 
Och, hey! Kinreen o’ the Dee, &c. 


Fareweel, my auld plew-lan’ ! 
I'll never mair plew it ; 
Fareweel my auld plew, an’ 
The auld yaud that drew it! 
Fareweel, my auld kail yaird—ilk bush an’ ilk tree! 
Och, hey! Kinreen o’ the Dee. 
Fareweel the auld braes, that my han’ keepit green ! 
Fareweel the auld ways, where we wandered unseen, 
Ere the licht o’ my hearth came to bonny Kinreen ! 
Och, hey! Kinreen o’ the Dee, &c. 


te % 4 & ac oa * 

Fareweel the auld kirk, an’ fareweel the kirk green ! 

They speak o’ a far better hame than Kinreen— 

The place we wud cling to, puir simple auld fools, 

O’ oor births an’ oor bridals, oor blisses an’ dools, 

Where the wee bits o’ bairnies lie cauld i’ the mools. 
Och, hey! Kinreen o’ the Dee, &e. 


I aft times hae wondered 
If deer be as dear 
As sweet ties o’ kindred 
To peasant or peer, 
As the ties to the hames o’ the land-born be. 
Och, hey! Kinreen o’ the Dee, &c. 
* x wt * ss oe s 
Though poor was oor hame, an’ though wild was the scene, 
*Twas the hame o’ oor hearts, it was bonny Kinreen ; 
An’ noo we maun leave it, baith greyhead an’ bairn— 
Maun leave it to fatten the deer o’ Knock Cairn, 
An’ a’ frae Lochlee to Morven o’ Gairn, 
Och hey! Kinreen o’ the Dee, 
Kinreen o’ the Dee, 
Kinreen o’ the Dee— 
Sae fareweel for ever, Kinreen o’ the Dee! 
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The next point to be considered is the quality of the land 
afforested. Land is advertised in the Scotch papers as excellent for 
deer or sheep. Lord Airlie says “that within twenty years a good 
many sheep farms have been turned into forests ””—a fact familiar 
enough to some of the Committee without Lord Airlie’s authority. 
Mr. Mathews knew of a farm worth £650 per annum turned into a 
deer forest. According to Mr. Purves, deer “require the finest 
pasture they can get, and if they cannot get it, they take it.” “If 
the pasture was not good enough they would feed on the neighbour- 
ing land.” “The best sheep-land is generally taken for forests.” 
He knew of “an estate of arable and grazing land of six to 
eight thousand acres turned into deer-forest.” ‘The arable land 
was of good quality.” The Aberdeen Free Press in replying to Mr. 
Ross, states that many shepherds’ crofts in the centre of the present 
forests used to grow oats and potatoes; that Fannich, one of the 
highest forests, would produce excellent potatoes and turnips; that 
oats would pay as fodder even if they did not ripen; that almost 
any forest may be improved, and plenty of land at the base of 
mountains is capable of growing crops; that a farmer on being 
asked, said the first portion to be selected for a deer-forest from a 
lot of sheep-runs was sure to be the best. ‘Then you are no 
believer with Mr. Brooks that deer will thrive where sheep cannot ?” 

“No, no, they may tell that to the people in England who don’t 
know better.” Mr. McCombie’s father maintained eight hundred 
cattle and five hundred sheep on one quarter of a forest, the whole 
of which now keeps three hundred red deer and four hundred and 
fifty hinds. People unacquainted with the habits of deer may 
imagine them picking up a living on hills and mountains where 
sheep could not live. But Mr. Purves laughed at the idea of an 
animal of eighteen stone living where one of three or four stone would 
‘ die. Mr. Begg said he had seen Cheviots live where deer would die. 
And Mr. Mundell is as laconic on the subject as the famous Bob 
Short. ‘ Will deer live where sheep cannot?” “No.” “ Will 
sheep live where deer cannot?” “Yes.” The high hills are, it is 
true, visited by deer in the heat of summer, where, if the ground is 
under sheep, wedders also are to be found, but, on the approach of 
snow and cold, both descend to the lower levels for food and shelter, 
and it is no uncommon thing to find the deer feeding on the turnips 
with the hogs in the night. We may in short conclude that some 
of the land devoted to deer-forests would make arable land, and that 
a very large portion of it is the finest pasture. Indeed, there is no 
need to multiply evidence, for the deer owners confess as much when 
they lay so much stress on the cost of wintering sheep. Much 
conflicting evidence was given on this point ; and Mr. Ross declared 
that the whole of the sheep in many farms, and half in others, were 
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sent to the low country in order to winter. This is met by the 
Inverness Advertiser with a point-blank denial. ‘There is,” it says, 
‘“‘no case in Ross-shire” (another authority says in the Highlands) 
“‘where the whole or half of the stock is removed in the winter. 
The lambs are sent and a few two-year-olds. The two older ages 
live on the high glens all the winter. The low land does not suit 
wedders, giving them neither bone nor condition;” and again, in 
answer to his evidence about lambs being purchased in the low 
country: “Much fine land, now forest, would produce the best 
lambs.” Mr. McCombie stated that old sheep are frequently 
wintered on Aucholzie in Glenmuick ; that with regard to there being 
deficient wintering, he could not let his winter-pasture in 1871 ; and 
that English graziers will buy up any number of sheep to eat their 
turnips, and in 1871 gave £3 and more per head for sheep for the 
winter. Lord Airlie and Mr. Barclay agreed that sheep-grazings 
were available for all sheep during seven months in the year; and 
the former owned that he was not prepared to say it would be 
impossible, though it would be difficult, to find wintering for all the 
sheep that could be kept on land now forests. From statistics ‘col- 
lected by one of the champions of the present system, Sir K. 
Mackenzie, from the farmers of Ross-shire, it appears that out of a 
total of 28,000 sheep, upwards of 15,000 would be wintered on the 
ground which is now forest in that county. 

In addition to all this evidence, it is beyond dispute that there is 
a vast quantity of land in Scotland which might be reclaimed, and 
grow turnips for wintering sheep, if,there was a demand for such 
food. 

Mr. Purves thinks far more than double the land under cultivation 
could be reclaimed ; and Mr. Barclay mentioned a farm reclaimed in 
Aberdeenshire, at an elevation of one thoussnd feet, which grows 
turnips and oats where formerly there was only moor and heather. 
Mr. Cameron, though he said before the Committee that there was 
little employment for agriculture in the Highlands, said at Glasgow 
that thousands of acres in the district of Lochaber could be converted 
into fine arable land; but that the fetters of entail prevented him 
and others from helping to reclaim them. 

The Duke of Sutherland is now reclaiming ten thousand acres 
along Loch Shin, which will supply wintering for sheep. And here 
it may be mentioned to the Duke’s credit that he is rebuking by his 
example the afforesting of sheep farms, and steadily refusing to let 
any of his land for such purposes. He may have been touched as 
well as taught by the successful industry of some evicted cottars, to 
whom he gave permission in 1849 to settle on ‘‘an unproductive 
waste, not worth three shillings an acre,” which they have so cultivated 
that “it is now returning annually twenty-one shillings an acre 
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rent, and presenting a beautiful picture of fertility, peace, and pro- 
sperity, with a thoroughly grateful and attached peasantry.” ! 

Dismissing, then, as untenable the cry that there is no wintering 
for a larger number of sheep, we may proceed to notice the assertion 
that in turning land into deer forests the proprietor is simply con 
sulting his own interests. 

Now, there is no question that, while the present fashion lasts, the 
landlord saves himself a good deal of trouble, and probably in some 
cases is pecuniarily a gainer by letting his land as forests. The last 
point is very dubious, as we shall see; but even admitting it, and 
admitting how strong the temptation may be to a proprietor not 
over-burdened with ready money to snatch at a present income, 
instead of investing more capital, or selling the land if he has not 
the proper capital to invest, he is merely killing the goose with the 
golden eggs. A rich and wise proprietor, like the Duke of Suther- 
land, is neither so grasping nor so improvident. For whereas a 
higher rent may be gained from the sporting tenant than the farmer, 
the sportsman (unless he is a resident, which, as the Chairman said 
about the Guisachan improvements, is not a case in point) does not 
spend a shilling upon the land. 

Mr. Purves “ never saw deer-forests improved. . . . They are taken 
a waste, kept a waste, and left a waste.” Mr. A. Brown “ thinks 
the tenants make most improvements.” Mr. Mundell “never 
knew a forest improved, but has known sheep farms improved. . . . 
very many, very much, and at great expense.” Lord Airlie, though 
he has known a small strip of land sell for more as a forest than it 
would as sheep-pasture, says a grazing rent is a more secure invest- 
ment than a shooting-rent, and worth from ten to fifteen years’ pur- 
chase more; also, as there is plenty of evidence, that “ keeping land 
under deer deteriorates the pasture.” So also Mr. Barclay: “The 
hills are becoming every year more unfitted to keep animals of any 
kind whatever, in consequence of the heather growing up and killing 
the grass.” 

How many more sheep could be sent to market if there were no 
forests it is impossible to say. It would depend of course on the 
mode of farming. And it is important to observe that Mr. Purves 
strongly disapproves of large sheep farms, and that the Duke of 
Sutherland is retracing his steps, and subdividing his farms as 
leases fall in. Some witnesses calculate the increase of sheep for 
sale would be fifty thousand, and some five hundred thousand ; but 
even hostile witnesses admit there would be an increase. Mr. 
Brown, formerly factor to Colonel Farquharson, estimated the loss 
to the nation at £343,000 per annum, and Mr. Purves places it at 
£1,000,000. If Lord Airlie’s evidence is examined, it will be seen 

(1) Mr. Macdonald's “ Cattle, Sheep, and Deer.” 
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that land which produces about £330 in venison would produce 
about {3,275 in mutton, minus the cost of wintering, and possibly 
a certain sum spent on lambs ; and Mr. Barclay, after his examina- 
tion, entered into a most elaborate calculation as to the capa- 
bilities of Mar Forest, which I happen to know has been confirmed 
on excellent and independent testimony. According to him, Mar 
Forest would, if turned into sheep-farms, yield between £14,000 and 
£15,000 per annum more than now in meat and wool, would main- 
tain two hundred and five inhabitants, besides additional tradesmen, 
instead of forty, and would return to the proprietor about £2,000 
additional rent. I might analyse the mass of evidence given by 
other witnesses about climate, price paid for lambs, wintering, &c., 
and show that it points to the same result. I might show how Mr. 
Ross, in calculating the value of sheep-land and deer-land, made a 
rental of 1s. 6d. per head of sheep the basis of his calculation ; 
whereas Mr. Cameron estimated it at 5s. per head, and Mr. Mun- 
dell said that was the rent he paid. But if Mr. Barclay’s calculation 
is even approximately correct, nothing more need be said. It settles 
at once the question of what is the comparative loss or profit to the 
proprietor from sheep-farms and deer-forests. 

Mr. Barclay was asked why, if it was to the proprietor’s advantage 
to let his land for grazing, he didn’t doso? If he had been a French 
witness, he would probably have answered with a shrug, or might 
have said with the Abbé Salis, “Il a une téte malade.” But the 
answer is plain. Hither he grudges the trouble, or has not the 
capital, or is so rich that he prefers to have sport at all costs. 

Driven to whistle for a wind from any quarter, the proprietors 
raise a set of sentimental objections, which are hardly worth discuss- 
ing at length. 

“The sportsman spends money in wages.”—But the farmers say 
they spend much more. Mr. Barclay, Mr. Walker, Mr. Begg, Mr. 
Mundell, and Mr. Purves are unanimous. Mr. Purves pays £750 
rent, and spends £1,750 on his farm. Now, even on the testimony 
of a hostile witness like Mr. Ross, a sporting tenant’s expenditure is 
only reckoned at about the same amount as his rent. Moreover, the 
farmer’s money is better spent. Sportsmen create an irregular 
demand for labour, and much of their money, as is always the case 
with fitful earnings, finds its way to the public-house. Shepherds 
get £25 a year, and perquisites which raise his wages to £50. A 
gillie may make £20 in the season, not, as Mr. Barclay says, “ very 
fat to live on,” and then “ doesn’t know what to do with himself the 
rest of the time.” Mr. Purves said that a sheep-farm gives four 
times as much employment as a forest, and, in certain cases, forests 
which would require ten shepherds only employ one keeper when the 
sportsmen are not there; and Mr. Mundell said he kept more men 
himself than were kept by a forest of equal size. 
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“Sportsmen patronize tradesmen.’””—Mr. Purves thinks the money 
spent is a bagatelle. Mr. Barclay says they get all their wine from 
England, all their provisions from the big towns, and a little country 
produce from the farms, which Mr. Walker declares Mrs. Walker 
would rather sell wholesale in towns, to save the trouble and grum- 
bling encountered by selling in small quantities. And Lord Airlie, 
though he says the farmer gives the small tradesman very little to 
do, “does not lay such stress as some people do on the money spent 
in the country.” 

“Sportsmen give away venison.”— Mr. Purves never knew a 
crofter eat it, and Mr. Barclay says they only give away weak hinds, 
just as farmers would give away braxy sheep. Moreover, there is an 
atrocious waste. Venison often lies perfectly useless, and if brought 
to market would not be allowed to be exposed. ‘“ In Ardverikie, last 
year, nine hundred hinds were slaughtered for the purpose of thin- 
ning the herds. . . . With the exception of a few animals used by 
the keepers and their select friends, the carcases were left to rot on 
the hills. This season, one hundred hinds were ordered to be killed, 
and the same thing took place.”' An “old forester” relates a 
similar wholesale waste in 1852, and declares the poor derive little 
or no benefit from forests. 

“Sportsmen patronize the railways.”—So do tourists still more; 
and one witness thinks sportsmen keep away more profitable cus- 
tomers from the inns. 

“Sportsmen educate the people.”—To some extent this is true, 
but often they “set a very bad example,” and teach them to smoke, 
drink, and idle away their time. 

But even were these alleged blessings conferred by sportsmen less 
apocryphal, what an array of counterbalancing evils can be mus- 
tered :—the ill-feeling between tenants and gamekeepers, “includ- 
ing foresters under the name,” whose “chief work is to torment 
the tenants,” of which abundant evidence is given; the loss of 
food to the nation; the vexatious restrictions placed upon tour- 
ists, who yearly visit the Highlands in greater swarms, only to 
find their pleasure yearly circumscribed, and the innocent enjoyments 
of the many sacrificed to the selfishness of the few; or, to produce 
no other instance, the enormous damage done by sportsmen, gillies, 
deer, and dogs. Two hundred and ninety-one farmers in Aberdeen- 
shire alone complained of the damage done to their crops by deer. 
Mr. Purves estimates the injury done by gillies and dogs at three- 
quarters of the rent he pays; said that stags would go long distances 
to steal, and even swim a branch of the sea to get at crops; that 
deer steal their whole food from the crofters or the adjoining land, 
and would starve if fenced in, unless on land upon which sheep 

(1) Inverness Advertiser. 
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could easily exist; that deer-forests encourage vermin, being “ just 
nurseries for foxes ;” that farmers may not follow their sheep if they 
stray into a forest, and sometimes get them back, sometimes never ; 
and that sheep were driven into bogs and sloughs by the sportsmen 
and dogs. Mr. Adam Brown said he had lost sheep by worrying, 
that a stupid sportsman might drive sheep into bogs, and that he 
suffered £250 damage from an adjacent forest. Mr. Mundell 
declared that he would rather lose a number of sheep than have the 
flocks deteriorated by fright, and estimated the damage done by 
sportsmen at 6d. to 1s. per head. Mr. Macdonald writes that deer 
in winter frequently approach the cultivated fields when driven by 
hunger to eat roots, “being particularly fond of turnips.” An 
“old forester” says that some farmers “would as soon have a 
plague of locusts near them as a deer-forest;” and this is quite 
credible when we read Mr. Taylor’s evidence, that sixty-two deer 
had been counted going in single Indian file into a field of turnips, 
and that the whole of the land from his farm, fifty miles north-east 
of Perth, nearly to Perth was exposed to the ravages of deer more 
or less, wherever the land rose up to the mountains. Mr. Irvine had 
heard that they will come in such large numbers that in one night 
they will entirely clear a field of turnips of five or six acres. 
Turnips, it must be remembered, are about the most important crop 
in Scotland, and worth from £7 to £8 an acre. Other farmers gave 
evidence of the same tenor. Some proprietors said they had put up 
fences, and no doubt, as the agitation against deer-forests increases, 
their example will be followed by others. But when Lord Airlie 
answers, “I can only speak with regard to my own forest: I do all 
I can to prevent them coming down in the night ; I drive them back 
in every possible way ;” though his words prove him to be an amiable 
man, they tell heavily against the system. 

I might multiply evidence, but have reached the limits of my 
space. I shall doubtless be charged with having only noticed the 
arguments which tell against sportsmen. I can only say, that 
I believe no unprejudiced person who reads the Blue Book as 
carefully as I have done, will come toa much different conclusion. 
When this year’s volume is published it would be an amusing 
task to analyse the evidence given on the other side, and, especi- 
ally, to dissect Lord Elcho’s questions and repartees. It only 
remains to point out some of the steps that should at once be 
taken to abate acrying evil. The time has not come when the 
Legislature is called upon to assign limits to the land that may be 
devoted to purposes of pleasure. I trust that it never may come, 
though I hold that the Legislature has as much right to interfere in 
such a case as it has to run a railway through a man’s estate, For 
once I am inclined to agree with Lord Airlie, that at present “ on 
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the whole the mischief done by allowing men to employ their 
property in an unproductive and unprofitable manner is less than 
the mischief that would be done by State interference.” With 
regard to the Game Laws, nothing short of total abolition will, I 
believe, be found to answer. And with the abolition of the Gamé 
Laws, a number of hardships attending deer-forests would be 
abolished aJso, and deer-foresting would be less tempting. But 
if the proprietor still chose to afforest, he should not be prevented by 
law. Meanwhile the law should compel every proprietor to fence 
in his forest. No gamekeeper should, as is done in Perthshire, he 
made a constable. Any clause in a contract to evade a future law 
should be punished as felony. The disgraceful law of assessment, by 
which a proprietor pays no rates on a moor or forest in his own 
hands, should at once be abrogated, and with it all restrictions on the 
burning of heather.’ Though further interference in behalf of the 
farmer would be quite as justifiable as the interference of the law in 
many cases of contract, to shield the weaker contracting party, it 
may be doubted whether it would be expedient now. And we may 
hope that a healthier public opinion will render all selfish sport 
impossible, and that a man who lives an idle life merely for sport, 
may come to be looked upon only with the leniency felt for a sturdy 
beggar or a strong thief in days gone by. 

Meanwhile, as a practical point for the consideration of Members 
- of Parliament, I would call their attention first to Mr. Purves’ 
statement, that ‘he and his brother, brought up Conservatives, had 
been obliged to turn their coats, and that every farmer would vote 
for the candidate who would support the abolition of the Game 
Laws’’—a sentiment which was fully endorsed by Mr. Mundell ; 
and, secondly, to a quotation from a paper read by a tenant farmer 
before the Easter Ross Farmers’ Club. After bitter complaints 
about the keepers as “a stopgap to all improvement ;” as “ the most 
important persons on every estate, even more so than the factors ;” 
as “on many estates a greater source of annoyance and ill-feeling 
than all the other grievances a tenant has to complain of;” he goes 
on to say, “to me, nothing can be so stupid, so obtuse, so short- 
sighted, and so selfish as the way in which some proprietors are 
turning valuable sheep-farms into deer-forests. It is an evil that is 
yearly increasing, and in giving way to the prevailing fashion, 
proprietors are hurrying on the inevitable—namely, an interference 
with private rights.” A. H. Brxsty. 


(1) Deer-forests are partially responsible for the grouse-disease, if, as Mr. Macdonald 
says, it is owing to the over-growth of heather. _ 
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On his accession to office in 1868, Mr. Bruce, with that promptness 
to adopt the ready-made views of others which characterizes him, 
promised on behalf of the ministry to introduce a bill to establish 
municipal government for London, and with that nerveless infirmity 
of purpose which has marked his official career, he has, year after 
year, postponed the redemption of his promise. The longer the 
Home Secretary remains in office the more he seems to be impressed 
with the value of vestry government, and if he had ‘his way he would 
probably wish to mould the whole municipal system, not only of the 
metropolis, but of all the large cities throughout the country, on the 
model of the St. Pancras vestry. The division of the labours between 
the Home Office and the Local Government Board seems to have 
increased rather than to have lessened this tendency, which is shared 
apparently by the whole ministry. Mr. Stansfeld, if possible, stands 
more in awe, or is more enamoured of the parochial authorities, than 
even Mr. Bruce; and the hopes which some enthusiasts were led to 
entertain from the change made last year, have been doomed to a 
disappointment all the greater, because the President of the Local 
Government Board, when out of office, was one of the loudest 
denouncers of the tyranny of the vestries and the ineptitude of 
irresponsible local boards. 

Anything more abject than Mr. Stansfeld’s reply, as President of 
the Local Government Board, to the deputation of the Model Houses 
Association on the 38rd May last it is impossible to imagine. This 
gentleman, once the hope of the Liberal party, and still, as is gene- 
rally supposed, a responsible statesman, gave utterance to sentiments 
which would be worthy only of the most inveterate red-tapist. 
He “entirely sympathized with the objects of the deputation ;” 
“he did not think it possible to exaggerate their importance... . 
but .... he was still uncertain as to the methods by which a 
real and sufficient cure of the evils could be effected ;” “it was a 
large proposition to bring before the public, involving very serious 
consequences ;”” you would entrust the local authorities with 
powers that would bring them into a contest with their con- 
stituents,” &c., &e—small gleams of light or guidance to the 
deputation—and Mr. Stansfeld ended with the hackneyed phrase of 
evasion that it “ was a matter for future consideration.” A fortnight 
later (17th May) Mr. Bruce, in reply to a numerous deputation of 
London landowners and others, representing the Metropolitan Muni- 
cipal Association, adopted somewhat the same tone. He acknow- 
ledged that he had more than once committed the present Government 
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by a promise to deal with the matter, and but for the exigencies of 
the political questions of the last five years it might have been dealt 
with, but he did not assure the deputation that the Government 
were as yet prepared to take any steps to redeem their promise. 

In place of prompt payment, we have thus but another “ promise 
to pay,” or rather to consider some day how to pay this great debt 
due to the people—the accumulation of centuries of neglect, selfish- 
ness, and what our politicians call “an ever-increasing prosperity.” 
Are not, our statesmen point out to us, Consols at 93? Are 
not seventy-five millions easily raised each year by the nation for 
imperial purposes? Is not London the world’s great bullion 
mart? Cun our people be in distress, discontented, or out of gear, 
when they expend one hundred millions per annum on spirituous 
liquors? All is working well; City names like Glyn and Goschen 
in the ministry mean peace. Did these peace-singers and prosperity- 
mongers ever hear of The Fool’s Paradise? Among the rich and 
the influential a higher standard of political intelligence and fore- 
sight, as applied to social duties, is as much needed now, as is a 
higher “ standard of habitability ” for the homes of our people. 

But it is not only the departmental chiefs—whose inertness in the 
matter may perhaps be explained by a desire to avoid all deferable 
legislation on great social questions—that show themselves lukewarm. 
During their five years of office not a single member of the Govern- 
ment—-still less of the Cabinet—has evinced the least wish or made 
the smallest effort to do anything to help the poor, which may in the 
slightest degree offend the rich, or might alienate the votes of those 
nominees of the vestries—the metropolitan members. In looking 
back to the parliamentary history of the three years during which 
Mr. McCullagh Torrens was with difficulty forcing upon the House 
of Commons his bill for providing better dwellings for labourers 
and artisans, Mr. Gladstone—the great popular leader, and chief of 
a ministry which pretended to be. the people’s friend—never once 
gave his voice or his vote to assist the practical benevolent efforts of 
the member for Finsbury. On the contrary, when the bill reached 
the House of Lords he allowed all its compulsory and rebuilding 
clauses to be cut out, without a word of protest or serious opposition 
from any member of the Government. Had it not been for the 
efforts of the Marquis of Westminster and Lord Chelmsford, not a 
vestige of the original bill, or any of its really valuable clauses would 
have escaped the destructive zeal of Lord Portman—a recognised 
supporter and apologist of the present ministry. 

Under these circumstances my opinion is, that the time has passed 
for deputations to this or that member of the present Government, 
from which evasive or insincere answers can alone be expected. 
More would, perhaps, be gained by calling together those who, in 
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the various districts of London have been dispossessed of their homes, 
and advising them to apply their own form of pressure to the im- 
potent authorities at Whitehall or in Downing Street. 

Though this is perhaps somewhat plainer speaking than is ordi- 
narily used in discussing the public conduct of our public men, I 
cannot but think that where a whole army of the toilers, whose 
labour creates the wealth of the country, is being destroyed year by 
year by diseases which could be prevented by the Government, if 
they had but the nerve and the good sense to grapple with root 
questions, such as that we are now about to consider, it is not for 
us to spare words, or to choose phrases with overmuch nicety. We 
know with whom the supreme authority rests, and we see them con- 
stanily shrinking from taking the initiative which properly belongs 
to them as leaders of the nation. 

No greater proof is to be found of the supineness of the Imperial 
Government in dealing with any real social question, apart from poli- 
tical considerations, combined with*its fear of raising the ire 
of the vestries, than in the neglect that is shown in providing decent 
accommodation for the poor of London. A committee of certain 
persons interested in this question has recently been brought together 
at the instigation of the Charity Organization Society, and the facts 
disclosed by competent authorities, and in many instances collected 
by the Government itself, deserve the serious consideration of all 
interested in true reform, and at the same time should serve as a 
warning to those who have anything to lose in any violent dis- 
turbance, to which a continuance of the present /aissez-faire laisses- 
aller system must inevitably lead. On more than one occasion 
attention has been called by Lord Shaftesbury and the late Lord 
Derby to the arbitrary displacement of the poor by railways, metro- 
politan improvements, and the increasing requirements of the Govern- 
ment departments. But beyond producing a languid and ephemeral 
interest, their remarks have led to no action. On each occasion the 
Government admitted the hardships inflicted on the poor, but in no 
instance did they hold out any hope of proposing any remedial 
measure. Lord Shaftesbury went so far as to declare—and his 
experience and knowledge of the necessitous poor can hardly be called 
in question—that within the last twenty years nearly one million 
poor persons had been disturbed from their homes and rendered 
houseless by the improvements of London. These unfortunate out- 
casts have been obliged either to take refuge in the suburbs, far 
away from their work and their employers, or else to find lodgings 
in the already overcrowded districts which still remained undisturbed. 
The result was either that they were forced to abandon their work 
altogether, or to add to their day’s toil by the additional burden of 
a long tramp, or else to submit to the miseries of overpacking, which 
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intensified the diseases already endemic in certain districts of this 
great metropolis. It is no exaggeration to say that year by year 
thousands of the working-classes are dying of preventible diseases. 
But the death-rate gives no clue to the hideous amount of suffering 
which is entailed by the persistent neglect of the authorities to stand 
between the poor and the monopolists, or at least to provide some pallia- 
tion for the sufferings and persistent degradation of the lowest classes. 
I wish on the present occasion to confine my remarks as far as is 
possible to London, but it is noteworthy that the evils to which I 
refer have already been dealt with in some of our large cities, such 
as Glasgow and Liverpool, and special Acts of Parliament have long 
since been passed to enable the local authorities of those places to 
mitigate the dangers of overcrowded and unhealthy dwellings. If 
nothing else can be done, and if Mr. Stansfeld and Mr. Bruce are in- 
capable of originating a new and efficient scheme for London, they 
might at least make an effort to extend to the metropolis the Glasgow 
City Improvement Act of 1865, which has produced such beneficial 
results, social, sanitary, and moral, in that city. Up to the passing of 
this act the population of Glasgow had been living huddled together 
in masses, 50,000 persons being crowded into eighty acres. Many of 
the houses were built without regard to light, air, or decency, and 
naturally had become mere dens of thieves, paupers, and prostitutes. 
The municipal authorities came to the conclusion that it was 
necessary to root out the evil. They applied to Parliament, under 
the above-mentioned act, to borrow a million and a quarter; 
scheduled the bad parts of the city, and obtained powers to pull 
down and rebuild, or sell any portion, as circumstances suggested. 
In order to provide the necessary funds for these improvements, 
they obtained liberty to levy a rate of sixpence in the pound. At 
the end of the first year this was reduced to fourpence for two following 
years; then to threepence, and is now on the point of being reduced 
to twopence. Instead of advertising publicly the districts they 
intended to demolish, with Scotch canniness they employed a 
surveyor to buy up “quietly” a large amount of property before they 
did anything, and thus avoided having to pay the increased prices 
which would have been demanded by the owners had they begun to 
improve before completing the purchases. They thus succeeded, 
with scarcely any litigation, in buying to the amount of one million 
sterling, property, of which they subsequently resold, under restric- 
tions, nearly £400,000 worth at a considerable profit upon its 
original cost. Having secured the fee simple of the plots required, 
they commenced by removing fever dens, and other nuisance- 
swarming, disease-breeding colonies, widening old streets, and driv- 
ing new thoroughfares through the blind courts and alleys of their 
ancient city. At the outset the corporation built two blocks of 
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dwellings for the expropriated families; but it was not fopnd 
necessary to proceed further in this direction. Builders, learning 
that the corporation were willing to grant leases for 500 years at 
moderate annual ground-rents, with the right of pre-emption at 225 
years’ purchase, during the first three years, rushed in, took whole 
plots, and built houses on the plan laid down by the municipal 
surveyor. The two lodging-houses erected by the corporation, one 
for males and one for females, holding 350 and 150 respectively, had 
paid them ten per cent., and the only obstacle to the corporation 
doing more was their objection to becoming landlords. Before the 
passing of the act of 1865, although under their general acts the 
corporation had power to demolish houses which were unsafe, they 
were precluded from condemning dwellings in a bad sanitary condi- 
tion, and could have done nothing without the powers of com- 
pulsory purchase they thereby obtained. The result was in its 
financial, sanitary, and moral aspects, alike successful ; brothels had 
been reduced fifteen per cent., the haunts of thieves and chronic 
disease were broken up, and even the whisky shops were lessened 
in numbers. 

The example thus set by Glasgow was, two years later (1867), 
followed by Edinburgh. An act was brought in mapping out the 
portions of the city to be removed, laying down new lines of thorough- 
fares, sweeping away whole streets of houses, 200 to 300 years old, and 
empowering the corporation to borrow £350,000, on the security of a 
rate of 4d. in the pound for 21 years. Like the Glasgow Act, it had a 
clause limiting the number of poor to be removed at one time to 
500. An adequate provision was thus made, but not until then 
were clearances effected. The work was thus gradual in its operation, 
and the inconvenience consequent on removal was thereby mitigated, 
if not rendered quite inappreciable. 

If we turn from the two largest cities of Scotland to our own metro- 
polis, what do we find? A few semi-charitable associations, founded 
by private enterprise, or by the munificence of a stranger, to whom 
the miseries of our London poor were nearer at heart than they would 
seem to be to our great landowners and employers of labour. These 
institutions may be briefly enumerated. With a population rapidly 
approaching four millions, of which, as we have seen, one million has, 
in the space of twenty years, been turned out of their houses by 
metropolitan and other improvements, we have the authority of the 
Lord Mayor for stating that decent accommodation has been provided 
for only 20,000 persons. 

a. The Peabody gifts to the Poor of London, amounting in all to 
£400,000, by means of which blocks of buildings have been erected 
in various parts of London and the suburbs, have, up to the present 
time, provided accommodation for 847 families, consisting of 3,407 
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persons, occupying 3,328 rooms, at an average charge of 1s. 10d. 
per room per week. 

6. The Metropolitan Association for Improving the Dwellings of 
the Industrial Classes has erected, in the most crowded parts of 
London, six blocks of buildings, accommodating 507 families, consist- 
ing of about 2,000 persons. This society does not confine its opera- 
tions to London and the suburbs, but has erected cottages and dwell- 
ings at Ramsgate and Bristol. Its financial success has been unin- 
terrupted. Last year a dividend of 4} per cent. was declared, 
besides a sum added to the guarantee fund. 

ce. The Improved Industrial Dwellings Company, under the able 
direction of Sir Sydney Waterlow, Mr. Walter Morrison, M.P., and 
others, has already invested £250,000, and provides accommodation 
for 9,000 persons. This society, which offers a favourable example 
of management to others, pays its sharcholders a guaranteed interest 
of five per cent. per annum, and might with advantage be studied by 
promoters of similar undertakings. 

d. The Artisans, Labourers, and General Dwellings Company, 
under the presidency of the Dean of Westminster, has now been in 
existence six years. Its share capital is upwards of £52,000, whilst 
more than £13,000 have been deposited at a fixed rate of interest of 
five per cent. The shareholders received for the past year six per cent. 
This company also extends its operations to large manufacturing 
towns, but its most important act has been the purchase of forty acres 
of land in the neighbourhood of Clapham Junction Station, where 
Lord Shaftesbury last year laid the first stone of what he then called 
the “ workman’s city.” The directors in their report draw attention 
to the fact that the average death-rate in the houses erected by them 
was only six per thousand, whilst it averaged in surrounding districts 
twenty-five per thousand, and in some instances more. This is in a 
great measure to be attributed to the absence of cesspools from, and 
to the careful drainage of, these newly erected buildings. 

If to these efforts we add those of the Marquis of Westminster, Miss 
Octavia Hill, and Mr. Bullock Hall, which are all the more deserving 
of admiration and praise because they have been carried on so unob- 
trusively and so systematically, we come to the end of our short list of 
the inadequate attempts to cope with this great want of our times. 

“However much it may be urged that reliance can safely be placed 
upon the selfish laws of supply and demand, even when supplemented 
by intelligent. benevolence, the conclusion is, L think, absolute, that the 
difficulties connected with the housing of the well-to-do working 
classes, and still more of the poor, are of such magnitude and of such 
pressing urgency, as to be beyond the reach of private effort. The 
condition of the dwellings of the great mass of the poor of London is a 
disgrace to our profession alike of Christianity and civilisation, and a 
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common danger to the public health and the security of the State. The 
legislation of recent years has on the one hand intensely aggravated the 
evils of over-crowding ; breeding vice, intemperance, unchastity, and 
pauperism ; whilst, on the other hand, Parliament has advanced no 
further than the passing of a few feeble, permissive, and consequently 
futile, measures for condemning houses that are unfit for human 
habitation, and for the external application to other houses of occa- 
sional doses of whitewash. 

That this is a miserable and impotent attempt to grapple with a 
growing danger is obvious, one would think, to even such unobservy- 
ant readers of the signs of the times as Mr. Bruce and Mr. Stansfeld 
have shown themselves to be. Relying upon the utter selfishness 
and self-complacent security of the landowners, millowners, rail- 
way directors, and plutocrats who throng the benches on both sides 
of the House of Commons, they are able to shut their eyes to the 
great social dangers which their studied neglect of the wants of the 
masses provokes. Archbishop Manning, whose knowledge of the 
habits and feelings of the poorer classes in London is far beyond 
that of most of the well-dressed dwellers in it, and whose sympathy 
with radical and revolutionary opinions cannot be suspected, has 
quite recently taken pains to make clear to me his conviction that 
the minds of the lower orders were becoming more and more im- 
pregnated with a sense of the indifference of both the Government 
and the upper classes of society, to much that concerns their common 
well-being ; that they labour under a feeling that injustice has been 
done to them, in taking away from them their homes without com- 
pensation ; that they are not as obedient to authority, or as loyally 
disposed, as they were in years gone by, and the Archbishop 
expressed his fear that evil would come upon the country if some- 
thing substantial were not done by the State to counteract this 
widespread disaffection. ~ 

If we now turn to one of the ablest exponents of the working- 
classes, himself a working-man, Mr. Thomas Wright, “ The Journey- 
man Engineer,” we find sentiments almost identical :— 


a aes ‘* A great deal isdue from the Government and the govern- 
ing classes. Should they from selfishness, or class feeling, or any neglect to 
mark, or unwillingness to move with the spirit of the times, fail to do their 
part, the responsibility for any social explosion that might occur would lic 
with them. That in their ignorance of the principles of political economy 
and natural possibilities, the working-classes and men professing to speak in 
their name, ask from governments things which it is not in their power to 
grant, which it is not desirable should be in their power to grant, we have 
freely admitted. We as freely admit that governments have a right to make a 
legitimate use of this fact as an argument for disregarding mere popular out- 
cry, or a justification for holding the view that they know better than the 
people what is really for the good of the people, and acting upon that view. 
But at present there is a tendency to take an unfair advantage of that position, 
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to make the demand by the working-classes for impossible reforms a screen 
and shelter for denying or delaying reforms which, in addition to being pos- 


sible, are just, necessary, and such as only a Government can effectually 
carry out.” 


Mr. Wright then goes on to show the absurdity of applying the 
American homestead law to this country, and the inherent, insur- 
mountable dislike felt by the great majority of English artisans, and 
a large proportion of English labourers, to the exile and solitude of 
emigration. He further demonstrates the impracticability of the 
seven points of Mr. Scott Russell’s new charter for our working- 
classes, but adds that it is unfair to argue, or to imply, that 
Government cannot do, and ought not to be called upon to do, anything 


in the matter of providing improved dwellings for the working- 
classes :— 


‘“‘What they really meant was, that improved dwellings were one of the 
great things needful to the improvement of the condition of the working-classes, 
and that Government could do much, and is bound to do all it can, to give 
them such dwellings. Taking this to have been substantially their meaning, 
they were right. 

‘*Many of the essentials of comfortable or happy home-life are without the 
limits of legislative action. Managing wives are not to be made, or mismanag- 
ing ones amended, by Act of Parliament. Government cannot plant the work- 
ing-classes ‘out in the open,’ cannot even give them a detached-cottage 
system of residence, nor, as we haye just been pointing out, would they be 
desired to do so even if they could. Their attention will have to be given to 
a contrary state of things. In the face of the keenness of modern competition, 
the tendency of the manufacturing industries of the country is to gravitate to 
the centres where the raw materials for them are to be exclusively or most 
largely found, and everything points to the conclusion that workmen’s dwell- 
ings will be clustered around such centres as closely as they can be built. 
This, as it falls out, is a position of affairs in which what legislation can do, and ~ 
ought to do, and if it is wise will do, can be most advantageously brought to 
bear. Government can pass and enforce measures of sanitary improvement; 
and it could, if it would, establish a standard of—if we may use the word— 
‘habitability’ for dwelling-houses, the minimum point of which standard 
would make any house better than the grand majority of working-class dwell- 
ings now are; would insure their being fitted with at any rate the more 
important appliances necessary for the maintenance of health and the exercise 
of domestic economy. “It is only Government, only sanitary legislation of 
imperial extent and authority, that can give the working-classes generally 
improved dwellings. “We quite understand that there would be difficulties in 
the way of Government acting effectively in this matter. Of course, on the 
thing being attempted, some ‘vested interest’ or other would ‘rise, with 
twenty mortal grievances upon its crown,’ and threaten to push the Govern- 
ment from their seats; to ‘vote against them at the next election.’ The 
representatives of the vested interest would probably resort to all the tricks of 
parliamentary obstruction, and more likely than not the section of the working- 
classes most clamorous in demanding the reforms, would also be the most 
clamorous in denouncing the taxation necessary for carrying them out. Such 
obstacles as these, however, are not insuperable, and should be lightly regarded 
when weighed against the satisfaction which ought to be felt in achieving so 
worthy a purpose as that of giving the working-classes improved dwellings. 
In brave and unselfish hands the thing is as capable of accomplishment as it 
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would be just and is necessary, and once accomplished it would be scarcely 
less beneficial to society in general than to the working-classes ; it would do 


much towards eliminating the antagonistic and explosive elements from the 
social forces.’’! 


I could go on quoting the opinions of men of all ranks and profes- 
sions, denouncing the timidity or the carelessness of those whose 
duty it is to look to the good government of the State. I will only 
add one or two more. 


The late Archdeacon Sandford, of Coventry, tells his clergy 
that— 


‘The Sanitary Acts are only permissive and partial in their administration, 
that owners ‘of wretched house property defy interference, and the authorities 
are supine; and that, by a righteous retribution at the false economy at which 
legislation winks, and in which Englishmen rejoice, the expenses saved by 
non-administration of the law are consumed by surgeons’ bills, extra relief, 
and the cost and interment of paupers. Englishmen and Christian men,” he 
says, ‘‘ tolerate scenes of festering corruption for both body and soul, where 
everything tends to crush self-respect, engender and facilitate vice, to make a 


night’s repose hideous and unholy, where decency is outraged, shame unknown, 
and chastity impossible.” 


The worthy and lamented archdeacon perhaps penned the charge 
from which I extract this pregnant paragraph, after studying the 
lamentations of Job, especially the prophetic words of Zophon, the 
Naamathite, in chapter xx. 

Mr. Scott Russell, in his letter of November 11, 1871, says :— 

‘* But the precise origin of my intervention to bring about a better under- 
standing between the dissevered classes in England, dates from the outbreak 
of the late social troubles in France. Returning from France at the outbreak 
of the war, I was led to make a comparative study of the condition and rela- 
tions of the different classes in the two countries, and I thus came to the con- 
viction that the social relations between the two different classes of society in 


England are too intolerable to last long; they must either be speedily and 
timely cured, or they will suddenly cure themselves.” 


“‘The seven evils” were the wretched homes the people were com- 
pelled to live and die in,—the want of an organized supply of food, 
the want of leisure, the absence of organized local government, the 
want of technical instruction in each branch of industry, the want 
of public parks or institutions for the recreation of the people, and 
(7th) the want of the adequate organization of the public service for 
the common good. “We found,” adds Mr. Russell, “but two cures 
for these great social wrongs—revolution by force, or revolution by 
goodwill.” 

Having thus, as I trust, shown first, that the condition of the 
homes of so many of our people in London is a disgrace to our 
profession, alike of Christianity and civilisation, and a common 
danger to the public health and the security of the State; and 


(1) “‘Our New Masters,” by Thomas Wright. Strahan & Co., 1873. 
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second, that the legislation of recent years has on the one hand 
intensely aggravated the great evil of over-crowded dwellings, and 
on the other provided but permissive, tentative, and comparatively 
futile means towards the condemnation of houses unfit for human 
habitation, and the rebuilding of lofty houses in their stead, it now 
remains for me to suggest the only remedy that can (as I think) 
prove adequate to the vastness and urgency of the case. Before 
proceeding further, I would beg attention to the few statistics which 
follow :— | 

From a House of Commons Return, 25th March, 1872, on Poor- 
rates and Pauperism, it appears that the population of England and 
Wales was 22,704,108 (census 1871). As regards property rated to 
the poor, the— 





Gross Estimated Rateable | Poor Rates |Expended for Re- 
Value. Value. Levied. lief to the Poor. 








1855—56 | £86,077,676 | £71,840,271 | £8,201,348 | £6,004,244 
1865—66 | 110,079,308 | 93,638,403 | 9,573,772 | 6,439,517 
1871—72 129,088,975 109,447,111 | 12,100,490 | 8,007,403" 





Rates per head on estimated population— 


8. d. 
1866. . 6 13 
1872 . . 6 11} about which it has been since 1867. 


Of this enormous sum of over eight millions sterling expended in 
relief of the poor in one year, and that the last, London takes no 
mean share, viz., £1,756,929 ; £374,736 going in out-door relief: 
and it.must be remembered that 1871-2 wasa year of almost un- 
precedented prosperity ; every one (i.e. of the capitalist or trading- 
class) was making money. 

The absolute expenditure for poor-relief was in 1837, £4,045,000 ; 
it rose gradually, until in 1872 it amounted to £8,007,000; ie., it 
doubled itself in thirty-five years. At what point is this ruinous 
yearly payment to be arrested? When are the lives of the people 
to be saved from the ravages of preventible disease ? 

Under the laws now in force, where any premises, by overcrowding 
or otherwise, are in such a state as to be a nuisance or dangerous to 
health, two justices of the peace, or one stipendiary. magistrate, may 
order the nuisance to be abated; and the nuisance authorities are 
directed to make inspections of their districts to ascertain where 
nuisances exist. But this latter direction is too often ignored. 
Besides, it would be very difficult to carry out, because, although 
common lodging-houses are required to be registered and open to 
inspection, the acts contain no definition of the term “common 
lodging-house,” and, unless it includes every house occupied by 

(1) The highest sum ever known. 
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more than one family, it is not easy to draw a line. Also, it is 
obvious that much of the existing evil occurs in houses which would 
not be suspected by the nuisance authorities, or by any other person 
competent to put the law in motion. 

Then, as to overcrowding, it must be certified by the medical officer 
of health or two qualified practitioners to be such as to be dangerous 
or prejudicial to health, and it would in many cases be difficult to 
obtain the necessary certificates, and to satisfy the justices, in the 
face of adverse testimony, that the nuisance really existed. The 
acts do not require a specific cubic space for each individual, as is 
done in the case of schools and workshops. Everything is in the 
discretion of the justices except where, under the Sanitary Act, 1866, 
the nuisance authority has prescribed the number of lodgers to be 
taken ; but this can only be done in houses not within the Com- 
mon Lodging-Houses Act; so it is applicable to all lodging- houses 
in the city of London to which that act does not extend. Then the 
penalties are too small. That for overcrowding is not to exceed 40s., 
though after two convictions for it the premises may be closed for a 
time, and there are fines of 10s. aday for not obeying, and 20s. a 
day for acting contrary to an order under the Nuisances Removal 
Act, and 20s. a day for defaults under the Sanitary Act. 

In case of structural defects, the sanitary authority may order the 
premises to be shut up if the owner make default in doing the 
necessary works; and if total demolition be required, and the owner 
do not demolish within three months, the local authority may 
do it. 

Two householders are sufficient to give notice of a nuisance 
under the Nuisances Removal Act; and under the Artisans and 
Labourers’ Dwellings Act, if four or more householders represent 
any premises to be dangerous to health or unfit for habitation, the 
officer of health must forthwith inspect them, and set the authorities 
in motion. In the case of the authorities neglecting their duty for 
three months, the complaining householders may memorialise the 
Local Government Board. 

But, on the whole, it is evident that the difficulties of enforcing 
the law are too great, and the proceedings against offenders not 
sufficiently summary to be efficient. 

So much for the power to abate nuisances and demolish improper 
dwellings. Let us now see what the Legislature has done to provide 
suitable habitations in lieu of those removed, or where they are 
otherwise required. 

Any borough or place having a Local Board of Health or an Improve- 
ment Act, or any parish or combined parishes containing ten thousand 
inhabitants, may borrow money from the Consolidated Fund, and 
acquire land or appropriate any lands belonging to the borough, 
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place, or parish, and thereon erect and fit up lodging-houses, and 
let and manage them, and after seven years may sell them if found 
to be unnecessary or too expensive. 

Any number of persons not less than six may form a company for 
the like purposes, and the Public Works Loan Commissioners may 
advance money to any council board, commissioners or private 
persons, for the above objects. The Public Works, &c., Act, 1866, 
empowers the Treasury to lend, for the purposes of the Labouring 
Classes Dwellings Act, sums not exceeding in all £250,000. 

But all this is simply permissive legislation, and for its results it 
entirely depends on voluntary action. The only Parliamentary 
attempt yet made to secure the erection of dwellings for those who 
may be evicted in the course of any local improvement occurs in 
the Metropolitan Street Improvement Act, 1872, which ptrEcts 
the Board of Works to acquire, and afterwards sell or let on building 
leases, certain plots of land “for the purpose of the erection of 
suitable dwellings or lodging-houses for mechanics, labourers, and 
other persons of the working and poorer classes.” But even this is 
subject to a proviso, that if within three years a Secretary of State 
shall so determine, or if at the expiration of three years the Board 
shall have been unable to sell or let for the purposes aforesaid, 
their obligations in respect of such land shall cease. 

It is clear that no existing Acts of Parliament will meet the evil. 
A new act is required at the hands of our legislators; it need be 
neither long nor elaborate, but it must be framed with courage ; its 
action would be so immediate and productive of such unmixed good, 
that in a few years it would be no longer needed. Old London 
would have a new lease of healthy life granted to it. A few simple 
clauses, such as follow in outline, would suffice. Appoint a working 
body ad hoc, of say twelve or fourteen members ; let them all be paid, 
call them Improvement Commissioners, two to be selected from the 
House of Lords, two from the Commons, two divines, two to be 
medical officers of health, two surveyors, two from the Corporation of 
the City of London, and two from the Metropolitan Board of Works. 

The Commissioners to act under and in conjunction with the 
President of the Local Government Board, or the Home Secretary, 
whose responsibility should consist in the power of sanction or veto to 
their proposed proceedings. 

The Commissioners to have power to appoint officers, and them- 
selves to inspect any tenements that may be reported to them as 
unfit for human habitation, or as not coming up to what they may 
deem to be a reasonable “ standard of habitability.” 

Powers to condemn and buy up such buildings, or other eligible 
sites for workmen’s dwellings, either under the Lands Clauses Act, 
without the extra ten per cent. for compulsory sale, or at a proper 

VOL. XIII. N.S. 3F 
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valuation, to be made by three surveyors selected by the said Gom- 
missioners (thus avoiding costly litigation and delay), such valuation 
to be based upon the actual value of the said buildings and lands, 
regard being specially had to their present situation and state of 
repair, and average annual net rental for the last three years. 

Powers to rebuild lofty and spacious dwellings adapted for thé 
poorer classes, either on the sites thus taken, or on other lands that 
may be vacant within the metropolitan district. 

Powers to purchase and repair heuses for the working-classes 
where the owners are unwilling or unable to make them habitable. 

Powers to obtain a loan from the Consolidated Fund at three-and- 
a-half per cent. interest to the extent, in the first instance, of say 
£500,000. 

Powers to manage, sub-let, &c., &c., the said newly erected build- 
ings; the same to be sold publicly by auction, within three or five 
years of their completion, at such reserve prices as the Commis- 
sioners may determine; or, if unsold by auction, at a reduction from 
such reserve prices at the discretion of the Commissioners. 

Powers to reinvest in like manner the amount realised by such 
sales. 

Powers to charge any profit or loss occasioned by such sale to the 
‘account of the Metropolitan Board of Works, or of any [existing 
charities] fund which may be deemed by Parliament to be available 
for this purpose. 

At the Special Committee on Dwellings of the Charity Organization 
Society, Chairman, Lord Napier and Ettrick, when the subject of the 
Compulsory Destruction of Dwellings unfit for Human Habitation 
was considered, I moved, on April 30th, 1873 :— 


“1, That as the very extensive clearances of late years in London, whereby 
overcrowding has been so much aggravated, have been conducted under com- 
pulsory powers conferred by Acts of Parliament, it is incumbent upon the State 
to provide the necessary facilities for the reconstruction of dwellings. 

‘©2. That this Committee recommend that Parliamentary sanction be 
obtained to the appointment of Improvement Commissioners, to act under and 
in conjunction with the President of the Local Government Board, or the 
Home Secretary, with power to purchase buildings (within the Metropolitan 
District) that are untit for human habitation, or sites eligible for dwellings for 
the poorer classes, and to proceed to erect such dwellings. The Commissioners 
to have limited borrowing powers. The buildings erected under the authority 
of the Commissioners to be managed by them and sold, under appropriate 
restrictions, from time to time, and the amounts realised on such sales to be 
reinvested by the said Commissioners in like manner as before; any ultimate 
profit or loss on the sale of the said buildings to be carried to the account of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, or of any fund which may be deemed by Parlia- 
ment to be available for this purpose.” 


After an interesting discussion, extending over several sittings, in 


which Lord Napier and Ettrick, Sir Charles Trevelyan, Sir Charles 
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Adderley, M.P., Mr. Thomas Wright, Mr. W. H. Hall, Miss Octavia 
Hall, the Lord Provost of Glasgow, Mr. Cowper-Temple, M.P., 
Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth, M.P., Dr. Ross, Dr. Greenhill, Mr. James Beal, 
Mr. C. B. P. Bosanquet, and others took part, the resolutions were 
passed unanimously in the following form, on May 21st, 1873 :— 


‘* 1, That as the extensive clearances of late years in London, whereby over- 
«rowding has been so much aggravated, have been in a great measure produced 
by the compulsory powers conferred by Acts of Parliament, similar compulsory 
powers should be given for acquiring sites in districts mainly occupied by the 
industrial classes, in which the ordinary sanitary requirements are found to be 
impracticable, in order that they may be laid out for building proper dwellings 
for the same classes, on a comprehensive plan. 

‘2. That pending the creation of a central municipal government for 
London, it is expedient that the Corporation of London and the Metropolitan 
Board of Works should be empowered, whether separately or conjointly, to 
collect information as to the parts of London most requiring reconstruction, 
and to apply to Parliament to acquire sites in such parts compulsorily, or others 
in suitable localities, by agreement, and gradually to dispose of them to com- 
panies and individuals, under proper restrictions, for the erection of dwellings 
for the industrial classes, and for power themselves to erect such dwellings to a 
limited extent, in case it should seem to them expedient; but that in any act 
for the general government of London, provision should be made for the imme- 
diate transfer of all such powers, and of all assets and liabilities thereby 
acquired or incurred under them, to whatever governing body may be con- 
stituted.” 


By comparing these two sets of resolutions it will be seen that our 
committee finally inclined to place their hopes in the City Corpora- 
tion or in the Board of Works, and failed to see that whilst the former 
was, perhaps, an over-fed, and the latter certainly an over-worked 
body, it would be on all grounds more satisfactory to nominate com- 
missioners, appointed ad hoc, to pay them for their labours, and to 
make a cabinet minister directly responsible to Parliament for their 
action. 

It is encouraging to find that the Times, in a leading article (May 
20th), says, “ Both upon the first principles of civil administration, 
and not less upon the facts of the case, it is impossible to deny that 
a complete municipality for the whole metropolis is desirable and 
inevitable,” and that a corporation with powers of such magnitude 
should have a head, more or less permanent, with a seat in the 
Cabinet, or at least in the House of Commons, seems to be but 
reasonable and proper. 

Under an act such as is here roughly sketched, I believe that all 
the evils of the present condition of the people’s homes would in a 
few years be remedied, and the multitude would not be slow to feel 
that they were living under a Government that concerned itself 
practically in matters thdt lay at the root of their social state. We 
should have stronger men and women, perhaps more children reared, 
certainly more loyalty and content, and, in the long run, less to pay 

32 
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for prisons and prisoners, hospitals and sick, workhouses and 
paupers, police and bayonets; and as for education, with shorter 
hours of labour, and good homes to go to when the day’s work was 
done, the people might learn the greatest lesson that any education 
can teach them, that home is sweet, and that home influence is the 
best foundation on which to build the proper training of both body 
and mind. Joun S. Srorr. 


P.S.—Since this article was written I have been informed that 
certain influential members of the medical profession are preparing 
petitions to Parliament, showing the lamentable sanitary condition 
of the poorer classes in London, and urging the Government to take 
prompt action. To Dr. French at Liverpool, Dr. Littlejohn at 
Edinburgh, and others of their professional brethren, it is largely 
owing that those corporations have paid so much attention to sani- 
tary matters during the last few years. In workhouse infirmary 
reform our London medical men gave invaluable aid, and I sincerely 
trust they will now again come to the front, as they did in 1865 and 
1866. 











THE GOLD MINES AND PRICES IN ENGLAND. 


Tue rise of prices in England has on several accounts become a more 
serious matter than the reasoning of some eminent economists indi- 
cates. The advance in the cost of living is considerably greater 
than appears from their calculations; the chief channels which 
hitherto have diverted from England the greater part of the increase 
of the precious metals are almost full; and the new gold is but one 
of the causes tending to elevate prices. An attempt has been made 
to measure the effect of the gold by comparing the average prices of 
a number of important commodities during the period since the new- 
mines were discovered, with the average prices of a previous period. 
Mr. Jevons, who adds rare mathematical powers to high economic 
attainments, has adopted this method; but in inquiries of this kind 
the truth is seldom reached until several methods have been tried, 
and probable truth only, not mathematical precision, is attainable. 
The method of averages fails in several ways. It does not show the 
real movement of prices or the real depreciation of money; the 
tables omit some of the chief elements of the cost of living; the 
prices compared are wholesale prices, while the purchasing power of 
un income depends on retail prices; and, by ascribing the whole 
rise of prices to the new gold, this method conceals the material fact 
that the gold is only one of a plurality of causes tending to raise 
them. 

A comparison of the average prices of successive periods of years 
may be useful to indicate the total profit and loss on transactions in 
the periods compared, but is delusive as a criterion of the change in 
the value of money. Suppose that in the first decade after the dis- 
covery of the new mines prices had risen 50 per cent., and in the 
second decade had fallen back to their old level, money at the end of 
the 20 years would be of the same value as at the beginning, yet the 
average prices of the whole 20 years would show a depreciation of 
25 per cent. Suppose, on the other hand, that prices had risen 
steadily during both decades so as to range 50 per cent. higher at 
their close, the real fall in the purchasing power of money would be 
50 per cent., yet an average would show a fall only of 25, that is to 
say, only half the real fall. Take, as exemplifying the second sup- 
position, the movement of prices in the sixteenth century, after the 
discovery of the American mines. Prices rose continuously in some 
parts of Europe until money had sunk to a third of its former value ; 
here an average, including the lower prices of the earlier years of 
the movement, would far under-estimate the real depreciation. So 
in England now, if the cost of living to large classes be much greater 
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than during most of the years since the new gold mines were opened, 
the average prices of the whole period afford no measure of the real 
diminution in the purchasing power of fixed incomes. If house-rent, 
the wages of servants, indoor and outdoor, animal food of all kinds, 
coal, washing, many articles of clothing, horses and horse-keep, cost 
now in the aggregate, by a succession of rises, one half more than 
they did a generation ago, a householder would be a good deal out 
in his reckoning were he to measure the present and future pur- 
chasing power, say of a thousand a-year, by the average prices of 
the past twenty-five years. The averages referred to, moreover, omit 
some of the chief items in the cost of living. No account, for 
example, is taken of the great rise in house-rent and wages in recent 
years, nor of the additional charges which retailers make to con- 
sumers, partly to cover higher wages, shop-rents, and other items in 
the cost of their own business. The recent prices of many important 
articles, e.g., butchers’ meat, have risen far more than prices in the 
wholesale market. The actual increase in the cost of living to large 
classes, therefore, far exceeds the advance shown in tables which Mr. 
Jevons and The Economist have published. The living of the poorest 
class (of women especially), who pay no wages, rarely eat animal 
food, and whose chief expenditure is on bread, sugar, and tea, may, 
notwithstanding the rise of coal, cost no more than formerly ; but 
where the scale of expenditure ascends to servants, meat and butter 
every day, and a tolerable house, the change for the worse in the 
purchasing power of fixed incomes makes itself more heavily felt 
than any statistics show. 

The aspect of things becomes still more serious when we reflect 
that we can no longer count as hitherto on new outlets for new 
streams of the precious metals. Free trade created in this country 
a demand for a larger currency, but the chief cause which has pre- 
vented a ruinous rise of prices in England is that other parts of the 
world have absorbed the bulk of the gold and silver sent into circu- 
lation. Take a single fact. In the twenty-two years 1850—1871, 
inclusive, the imports of gold and silver into British India amounted 
to £235,000,000 ; the amount exported was only £27,000,000, and 
the mints of the three Presidencies coined upwards of £145,000,000. 
In that period, therefore, India alone absorbed £208,000,000’s worth 
of gold and silver for currency and other purposes; that is to say, 
an equivalent to two-fifths of the addition made to the stock of the 
precious metals by the new gold mines in the twenty-two years. 
What probability is there that the development of Indian trade will 
be such in the next twenty-two years as to absorb £208,000,000 
more ?* The question forms part of a larger one; what chance is 


(1) Sir Richard Temple’s able financial statement for 1873-4, shows that in 1872-3 


the influx of treasure had almost ceased. The Mints of Calcutta and Bombay were in 
a state of inaction. 
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there that, for the future, the progress of the rest of the world in 
means of locomotion, production, and trade will be such as to divert 
from England all but a small fraction of the new treasure the mines 
may yield ? 

The international and local distribution of the precious metals in 
the last twenty years has followed, in the main, the path of the 
industrial and commercial development abroad. Steamers, railways, 
the rise of manufactures, the growth of trade, internal and external, 
have caused a prodigious increase in the demand of foreign countries 
for money to carry on their increased business, and represent the 
rise in both the quantity and the market value of their productions. 
The same change in the distribution of money has taken place over 
a great part of the world which took place earlier in England itself. 
Places formerly remote, undeveloped, and backward, ill-furnished 
with both means of locomotion and money, have gained access by 
steam to the best markets, have advanced in both industry and skill, 
have ceased to be poor and cheap, and have made vast additions to 
their currencies. But many of the foreign channels which railways 
and commerce have created for the ‘streams of new money are now 
full—some full to overflowing. Many parts of the Continent, which 
not long ago were noted for cheapness, are now as notorious for 
dearness ;* and although a great part of Europe has yet to be 
opened up by railways, it were rash to assume that the progress made 
in the next twenty years will be equal to that of the last twenty. The 
west of Europe is already reticulated with railways; the east will 
hardly in two decades overtake the west, and during their construc- 
tion new railways raise the prices of English iron and coal, though 
when finished they find new outlets for money. An eminent authority 
points, indeed, to possible absorbents for much of the future gold in 
the resumption of payments in specie by France and the United 
States on the one hand, and the gold coinage of Germany on the 
other. The fact, however, which actually confronts us on the first 
point is, that France, the European country which had hitherto 
absorbed most of the new gold, is now driving it from its currency ; 
and with respect to the other point, it must be remembered that 
Germany is only exchanging silver for gold—the silver. will be 
liberated for circulation elsewhere—and what we have to look 
to is, not the amount of gold only in the world, but the amount 
of gold and silver together, remembering that a great rise of 
prices in England can be brought about with a small importation of 
specie. Suppose that English iron and coal, for example, sell fifty 

(1) See, as regards Germany, “'The Gold Question and the Movement of Prices in 
Germany,” Fortnicutty Review, November, 1872. It is greatly to be desired that 
the eminent French economists who have discussed the effects of the new gold mines, 


M. Chevalier, M. Levasseur, and more recently M. Victor Bonnet, would resume the 
nvestigation in connection with later changes of prices in France. 
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per cent. dearer in the foreign market by reason of the abundance 
of the precious metals abroad, they may sell as much dearer in the 
home market, mainly by an expansion of the credit circulation ; and 
other English productions will then rise in price. 

The prospect is not brightened by the consideration that there are 
other causes, besides the abundance of the precious metals, tending to 
raise the cost of living in England. It is another defect in the 
method of averages that it assumes the new gold to be the sole cause 
of the rise in prices arrived at, on the ground that “the average 
must, in all reasonable probability, represent some single influence 
acting on all the commodities.” But why not a plurality of in- 
fluences? Mr. Jevons’s own masterly work on coal proves the 
existence of one other cause besides the new gold. Mr. Tooke’s 
“ History of Prices”’ supplies a still more decisive example. The 
high range of prices from 1793 to 1815 was ascribed by many 
persons exclusively to the over-issue of notes, and the consequent 
depreciation of the currency. Mr. Tooke demonstrated that the 
main causes of the rise lay in conditions affecting commodities, not 
money, and that the depreciation of the currency never exceeded 
30 per cent., while corn, to take one commodity, stood at one time at 
177s. the quarter. Mr. Newmarch has done good service accordingly, 
by insisting from the first on an investigation of the conditions of 
demand and supply affecting commodities, before coming to any con- 
clusion respecting the influence on prices of the increase of gold. 
By means of such an investigation only can we ascertain whether the 
causes of the rise of prices are permanent or temporary, and, what is 
more important, whether they are, as in the case of coal and animal 
food, to some extent within our control, or, like the fertility of the 
gold mines, altogether beyond it. It should, however, always be 
borne in mind, in speaking of demand and supply, that it is only in 
the shape of money-demand that the new gold can ever come into 
circulation, and that if there be independent conditions of supply 
and demand sufficient to cause a rise of prices, a great addition to 
the quantity of money in circulation must magnify the rise in pro- 
portion. But some reasoners go beyond this. They urge that 
since the demand which raises prices can be no other than a money- 
demand, to trace a rise of prices to an increase of demand is simply 
to trace it to the new gold. A rise of some commodities, it has been 
added, would, but for the new gold mines, have been compensated 
by a fall of others, since the total amount of money expended would 
otherwise not have increased. It is not so, however. The total 
expenditure of money will naturally advance with the increase of 
population, though no new sources of money be discovered, and 
prices may rise without any discovery of more fertile mines. Suppose 
the population of England to grow from twenty to thirty millions, 
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English exports and money returns increasing nearly in the same 
ratio, and the average money-income of the population continuing 
at, say, £10 per head. Though individual incomes will not rise on 
this supposition, yet the total money-income of the nation will 
increase with the population from £200,000,000 to £300,000,000. 
Suppose, then, that half the income of each individual, on the 
average, is spent on house-rent, animal food, leather, coal, and some 
of its products, not an acre of land will have been added to the 
island, and house-rents may rise; meat, butter, milk, and some 
other products of land may grow considerably dearer; coal may 
have to be fetched from greater depths or poorer mines at high 
cost. There may thus be a considerable rise in the cost of living, 
and a corresponding fall in the purchasing-power of fixed incomes, 
as the consequence merely of the growth of population. Let new 
gold mines of extraordinary fertility come at the same time into 
play—let money-incomes rise on the average from £10 to £15 per 
head, and the rise of prices may beggar the classes whose incomes 
are stationary. 

The actual situation of matters in England is, then, that a number 
of causes, of which the new gold is only one, have already raised 
beyond precedent the cost of living, and that the cause which. has 
hitherto diverted from England the chief effects of the new gold 
mines can hardly be counted on. One result with which we are 
threatened may be exemplified by the fact that the race of scholars 
in Germany is said to be in danger of dying out before the rise of 
prices and the diminished power of fixed incomes. We cannot, 
however, check the production of gold, we cannot hasten the deve- 
lopment of foreign countries, and thus provide for its absorption. 
The more need, therefore, to do what lies in our power at home to 
check the increasing cost of chief staples of expenditure, such as coal 
and the produce of land. Even Lord Derby tells us that the produce of 
land is only half what it should be ; and the bearing of our land system 
on the matter is sufficiently illustrated by the statement in the last 
Agricultural Returns of Great Britain, that a decrease of 3,592,600 
sheep, or 12 per cent. in the whole stock of sheep in Great Britain, 
took place between 1868 and 1871, chiefly if not entirely through 
the want of irrigation and grass. 

It is not in political economy to tell how the cost of extracting 
coal can be diminished, or how the enormous waste of fuel may be 
lessened. But it might at least be expected of economists not to 
foster extravagant prices by fictions and fallacies. The equality of 
profits is a fiction under which producers and dealers are enabled to 
hide inordinate gains; at one time by keeping down wages, at another 
by charging exorbitant prices. The assumption that an omniscient 
competition equalises profits has done infinite mischief, both theo- 
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retical and practical, by checking inquiry into the actual phenomena 
of trade and the real distribution of wealth. The new gold itself 
is a novel condition from which a very eminent economist antici- 
pates a disturbance of relative prices and profits for thirty or forty 
years. What sort of equality is that which is liable to disturb- 
ance for more than a generation by even one of the numberless 
changes which industrial progress and discovery (to say nothing of 
political events) are perpetually importing into the conditions of 
trade? In London alone seventy-four new trades appear in this 
year’s Directory, and it may be affirmed that before they were added 
not a capitalist in London knew so much as the names of the trades 
already existing. How then can it be maintained that capitalists 
are so well acquainted with the situation and prospects of every 
occupation that their competition equalises profits? The truth is 
we are in almost total darkness respecting the profits of many long- 
established businesses, and this darkness (which is often the cover of 
exorbitant prices) is due in great measure to an influential school 
of economists who have taken away the key of knowledge—the 
investigation of facts—which Adam Smith and Mr. Mill had put 
into our hands. 


T. E. Cutrre Lestir. 








LADY ANNA. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE FIRST INTERVIEW. 


For some days after the intimation of her mother’s purpose, Lady 
Anna kept her bed. She begged that she might not see a doctor. 
She had a headache,—nothing but a headache. But it was quite 
impossible that she should ever marry Earl Lovel. This she said 
whenever her mother would revert to that subject,—‘“ TI have not 
seen him, mamma; I do not knowhim. Iam sure it would be im- 
possible.” Then, when at last she was induced to dress herself, she 
was still unwilling to be forced to undergo the interview to which 
she had acknowledged that she must be subjected. At last she con- 
sented to spend a day in Bedford Square; to dine there, and to be 
brought home in the evening. The Countess was at this time not. 
very full of trust in the Serjeant, having learned that he was opposed 
to the marriage scheme, but she was glad that her daughter should be 
induced to go out, even to the Serjeant’s house, as after that visit 
the girl could have no ground on which to oppose the meeting which 
was to be arranged. She could hardly plead that she was too ill to 
see her cousin when she had dined with Mrs. Bluestone. 

During this time many plans had been proposed for the meeting. 
The Solicitor-General, discussing the matter with the young lord, had 
thought it best that Lady Anna should at once be asked down to 
Yoxham,—as the Lady Anna; and the young lord would have been 
quite satisfied with such anarrangement. Hecould have gone about 
his obligatory wooing among his own friends, in the house to 
which he had been accustomed, with much more ease than in 2 
London lodging. But his uncle, who had corresponded on the sub- 
ject with Mr. Hardy, still objected. “‘ We should be giving up every- 
thing,” he said, “if we were once to call her Lady Anna. Where should 
we be then if they didn’t hit it off together? I don’t believe, and I 
never shall believe, that she is really Lady Anna Lovel.’”’ The 
Solicitor-General, when he heard of this objection, shook his head, 
finding himself almost provoked to anger. What asses were these 
people not to understand that he could see. further into the matter 
than they could do, and that their best way out of their difficulty would 
be frankly to open their arms to the heiress! Should they continue 
to be pig-headed and prejudiced, everything would soon be gone. — 

Then he had a scheme for inviting the girl to his own house, 
and to that. scheme he obtained his wife’s consent. But here his 
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courage failed him; or, it might be fairer to say, that his prudence 
prevailed. He was very anxious, intensely eager, so to arrange this 
great family dispute that all should be benefited,—believing, nay feel- 
ing positively certain that all concerned in the matter were honest ; 
but he must not go so far as to do himself an absolute and grievous 
damage, should it at last turn out that he was wrong in any of his 
surmises. So that plan was abandoned. 

There was nothing left for it but that the young Earl should himself 
face the difficulty, and be introduced to the girl at the lodging in 
Wyndham Street. But, as a prelude to this, a meeting was arranged 
at Mr. Flick’s chambers between the Countess and her proposed son- 
in-law. That the Earl should go to his own attorney’s chambers 
was all inrule. While he was there the Countess came,—which 
was not in rule, and almost induced the Serjeant to declare, when 
he heard it, that he would have nothing more to do with the case. 
“‘My lord,” said the Countess, ‘I am glad to mect you, and I 
hope that we may be friends.” The young man was less collected, 
and stammered out a few words that were intended to be civil. 

“It is a pity that you should have conflicting interests,” said the 
attorney. 

“T hope it need not continue to be so,” said the Countess. ‘“ My 
heart, Lord Lovel, is all in the welfare of our joint family. We will 
begrudge you nothing if you will not begrudge us the names which 
are our own, and without which we cannot live honourably before 
the world.” Then some other few words were muttered, and the 
Earl promised to come to Wyndham Street at a certain hour. Not 
a word was then said about the marriage. Even the Countess, with 
all her resolution and all her courage, did not find herself able in 
set terms to ask the young man to marry her daughter. 

“She is a very handsome woman,” said the lord to the attorney, 
when the Countess had left them. 

“Yes, indeed.” 

“ And like a lady.” 

“Quite like a lady. She herself was of a good family.” 

“T suppose she certainly was the late Earl’s wife, Mr. Flick ?” 

“Who can say, my lord? That is just the question. The Solicitor- 
General thinks that she would prove her right, and I do not know 
that I have ever found him to be wrong when he has had a stead- 
fast opinion.” 

“ Why should we not give it up to her at once ?” 

“T couldn’t recommend that, my lord. Why should we give 
it up P The interests at stake are very great. I couldn’t for a moment 
think of suggesting to you to give it up.” 

“T want nothing, Mr. Flick, that does not belong to me.” 

“Just so. But then perhaps it does belong to you. We can 
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never be sure. No doubt the safest way will be for you to contract 
an alliance with this lady. Of course we should give it up then, but 
the settlements would make the property all right.” The young Earl 
did not quite like it. He would rather have commenced his wooing 
after the girl had been established in her own right, and when she 
would have had no obligation on her to accept him. But he had 
consented, and it was too late for him now to recede. It had been 
already arranged that he should call in Wyndham Street at noon on 
the following day, in order that he might be introduced to his cousin. 

On that evening the Countess sat late with her daughter, purposing 
that on the morrow nothing should be said before the interview cal- 
culated to disturb the girl’s mind. But as they sat together through 
the twilight and into the darkness of night, close by the open window, 
through which the heavily laden air of the metropolis came to them, hot 
with all the heat of a London July day, very many words were spoken by 
the Countess. “It will be for you, to-morrow, to make or to mar all 
that I have been doing since the day on which you were born.” 

“Oh! mamma, that is so terrible a thing to say!” 

‘But terrible things must be said if they are true. Itisso. It is for 
you to decide whether we shall triumph, or be utterly and for ever 
crushed.” 

‘“‘T cannot understand it. Why should we be crushed ? He would 
not wish to marry me if this fortune were not mine. He is not com- 
ing, mamma, because he loves me.” 

“You say that because you do not understand. Do you suppose 
that my name will be allowed to me if you should refuse your cousin’s 
suit? Ifso, you are very much mistaken. The fight will go on, and 
as we have not money, we shall certainly go to the wall at last. Why 
should you not love him? There is no one else that you care for.” 

“No, mamma,” she said slowly. 

“Then, what more can you want ! aia 

“T do not know him, mamma.’ 

“ But you will know him. According to that, no girl would ¢ ever 
get married. Is it not a great thing that you should be asked to 
assume and to enjoy the rank which has belonged to your mother, 
but which she has never been able to enjoy.” 

“T do not think, mamma, that I care much about rank.” 

“ Anna!” The mother’s mind as she heard this flew off to the young 
tailor. Had misery so great as this overtaken her after all P 

“JT mean that I don’t care so much about it. It has never done 
us any good.” 

‘‘ But if it is a thing that is your own, that you are born to, you 
must bear it, whether it be in sorrow or in joy; whether it bea 
blessing or a curse. If it be yours, you cannot fling it away from 
you. You may disgrace it, but you must still have it. Though you 
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were to throw yourself away upon a chimney-sweeper, you must 
still be Lady Anna, the daughter of Earl Lovel.” 

“T needn’t call myself so.” 

“Others must call you so. It is your name, and you cannot be 
rid of it. It is yours of right, as my name has been mine of right; 
and not to assert it, not to live up to it, not to be proud of it, would 
argue incredible baseness. ‘Noblesse oblige.’ You have heard that 
motto, and know what it means. And then would you throw away 
from you in some childish phantasy all that I have been struggling 
to win for you during my whole life? Have you ever thought of 
what my life has been, Anna?” 

“Yes, mamma.” 

“ Would you have the heart to disappoint me, now that the victory 
is won ;—now that it may be made our own by your help ? And what 
is it that I am asking you todo? If this man were bad,—if he were 
such a one as your father, if he were drunken, cruel, ill-conditioned, 
or even heavy, foolish, or deformed ; had you been told stories to set 
you against him, as that he had been false with other women, I 
could understand it. In that case we would at any rate find out the 
truth before we went on. But of this man we hear that he is good, 
and pleasant; an excellent young man, who has endeared himself 
to all who know him. Such a one that all the girls of his own 
standing in the world would give their eyes to win him.” 

‘Let some girl win him then who cares for him.” 

“But he wishes to win you, dearest.” 

‘Not because he loves me. How can he love me when he never 
saw me? How can I love him when I never saw him ?” 

“He wishes to win you because he has heard what you are, and 
because he knows that by doing so he can set things right which 
for many years have been wrong.” 

“Tt is because he would get all this money.” 

“ You would both get it. He desires nothing unfair. What- 
ever he takes from you, so much he will give. And it is not only 
for this generation. Is it nothing to you that the chiefs of your 
own fax maily who shall come after you shall be able to hold their 
heads up among other British peers? Would you not wish that 
your own son should come to be Karl Lovel, with wealth sufficient 
to support the dignity ?” 

“T don’t think it would make him happy, mamma.” 

“There is something more in this, Anna, than I can understand. 
You used not to be so. When we talked of these things in past 
years you used not to be indifferent.” 

“T was not asked then tor-—to-—ananry a man I did not care for.” 

“ There is something else, Anna.” 

“No, mamma.” 
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“If there be nothing else you will learn to care for him. You 
will see him to-morrow, and will be left alone with him. I will sit 
with you for a time, and then I will leave you. All that I ask of 
you is to receive him to-morrow without any prejudice against him. 
You must remember how much depends on you, and that you are 
not as other girls are.” After that Lady Anna was allowed to go to 
her bed, and to weep in solitude over the wretchedness of her condi- 
tion. It was not only that she loved Daniel Thwaite with all her 
heart,—loved him with a love that had grown with every year of 
her growth ;—but that she feared him also. The man had become 
her master; and even could she have brought herself to be false, 
she would have lacked the courage to declare her falsehood to the 
man to whom she had vowed her love. 

On the following morning Lady Anna did not come down to 
breakfast, and the Countess began to fear that she would be unable 
to induce her girl to rise in time to receive their visitor. But the 
poor child had resolved to receive the man’s visit, and contemplated 
no such escape as that. At eleven o’clock she slowly dressed herself, 
and before twelve crept down into the one sitting-room which they 
occupied. The Countess glanced round at her, anxious to see that she 
was looking her best. Certain instructions had been given as to 
her dress, and the garniture of her hair, and the disposal of her 
ribbons. All these had been fairly well obeyed; but there was a 
fixed, determined hardness in her face which made her mother fear 
that the Earl might be dismayed. The mother knew that her child 
had never looked like that before. 

Punctually at twelve the Earl was announced. The Countess 
received him very pleasantly, and with great composure. She shook 
hands with him as though they had known each other all their lives, 
and then introduced him to her daughter with a sweet smile. “I 
hope you will acknowledge her as your far-away cousin, my lord. 
Blood, they say, is thicker than water; and, if so, you two ought 
to be friends.” 

“T am sure I hope we may be,” said the Karl. 

“‘T hope so too,—my lord,” said the girl, as she left her hand 
quite motionless in his. 

“‘ We heard of you down in Cumberland,” said the Countess. “ It 
is long since I have seen. the old place, but I shall never forget it. 
There is not a bush among the mountains there that I shall not 
remember,—ay, into the next world, if aught of our memories are 
left to us.” 

“T love the mountains; but the house is very gloomy.” 

“Gloomy indeed. If you found it sad, what must it have been to 
me? I hope that I may tell you some day of all that I suffered 
there. There are things to tell of which I have never yet spoken 
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to human being. She, poor child, has been too young and too 
tender to be troubled by such a tale. I sometimes think that no 
tragedy ever written, no story of horrors ever told, can have exceeded 
in description the things which I endured in that one year of my 
married life.” Then she went on at length, not telling the details of 
that terrible year, but speaking generally of the hardships of her 
life. “I have never wondered, Lord Lovel, that you and your 
nearest relations should have questioned my position. A bad man 
had surrounded me with such art in his wickedness, that it has been 
almost beyond my strength to rid myself of his toils.” All this she 
had planned beforehand, having resolved that she would rush into 
the midst of things at once, and if possible enlist his sympathies on 
her side. 

“‘T hope it may be over now,” he said. 

“Yes,” she replied, rising slowly from her seat, “I hope it may 
be over now.” ‘The moment had come in which she had to play the 
most difficult stroke of her whole game, and much might depend on 
the way in which she played it. She could not leave them together, 
walking abruptly out of the room, without giving some excuse for so 
unusual a proceeding. ‘ Indeed, I hope it may be over now, both 
for us and for you, Lord Lovel. That wicked man, in leaving 
behind such cause of quarrel, has injured you almost as deeply 
asus. I pray God that you and that dear girl there may so look 
into each other’s hearts and trust each other’s purposes, that you 
may be able to set right the ill which your predecessor did. If s0, 
the family of Lovel for centuries to come may be able to bless your 
names.” Then with slow steps she left the room. 

Lady Anna had spoken one word, and that was all. It certainly 
was not for her now to speak. She sat leaning on the table, with 
her eyes fixed upon the ground, not daring to look at the man who 
had been brought to her as her future husband. A single glance she 
had taken as he entered the room, and she had seen at once that he 
was fair and handsome, that he still had that sweet winsome boyish- 
ness of face which makes a girl feel that she need not fear a man,— 
that the man has something of her own weakness, and need not be 
treated as one who is wise, grand, or heroic. And she saw too in 
one glance how different he was from Daniel Thwaite, the man to 
whom she had absolutely given herself ;—and she understood at the 
moment something of the charm of luxurious softness and aristocratic 
luxury. Daniel Thwaite was swarthy, hardhanded, blackbearded,— 
with a noble fire in his eyes, but with an innate coarseness about his 
mouth which betokened roughness as well as strength. Had it been 
otherwise with her than it was, she might, she thought, have found 
it easy enough to love this young earl. As it was, there was nothing 
for her to do but to wait and answer him as best she might. 
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“ Lady Anna,” he said. 

“ My lord!” 

“ Will it not be well that we should be friends ? ” 

“‘ Oh,—friends ;—-yes, my lord.” 

“T will tell you all and everything ;—that is, about myself. I 
was brought up to believe that you and your mother were just— 
impostors.” 

“‘ My lord, we are not impostors.”’ 

“No ;—I believe it. Iam sure you are not. Mistakes have been 
made, but it has not been of my doing. As a boy, what could I 
believe but what I was told? I know now that you are and always 
have been as you have called yourself. If nothing else comes of 
it, I will at any rate say so much. The estate which your father 
left is no doubt yours. IfI could hinder it, there should be no more 
law.” 

«Thank you, my lord.” 

“Your mother says that she has suffered much. I am sure she 
has suffered. I trust that all that is over now. I have come here 
to-day more to say that on my own behalf than anything else.” A 
shadow of a shade of disappointment, the slightest semblance of a 
cloud, passed across her heart as she heard this. But it was well. 
She could not have married him, even if he had wished it, and now, 
as it seemed, that difficulty was over. Her mother and those 
lawyers had been mistaken, and it was well that he should tell her 
80 at once. 

“Tt is very good of you, my lord.” 

“T would not have you think of me that I could come to you 
hoping that you would promise me your love before I had shown 
you whether I had loved you or not.” 

“ No, my lord.” She hardly understood him now,—whether he 
intended to propose himself as a suitor for her hand or not. 

“You, Lady Anna, are your father’s heir. I am your cousin, 
Earl Lovel, as poor a peer as there is in Hngland. They tell me 
that we should marry because you are rich and [ am an earl.” 

“So they tell me ;—but that will not make it right.” 

“T would not have it so, even if I dared to think that you would 
agree to it.” 

“ Oh, no, my lord; nor would I.” 

“ But if you could learn to love me 

“No, my lord ;—no.” 

“ Do not answer me yet, my cousin. If I swore that I loved you, 
—loved you so soon after seeing you, —and loved you, too, knowing 
you to be so wealthy an heiress é 

“ Ah, do not talk of that.” 
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“Well ;—not of that. But if I said that I loved you, you would 
not believe me.” 

“It would not be true, my iord.” 

“But I know that I shall love you. You willlet metry? You 
are very lovely, and they tell me you are sweet-humoured. I can 
believe well that you are sweet and pleasant. You will let me try 
to love you, Anna?” 

‘No, my lord.” 

“‘ Must it be so, so soon?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“Why that? Is it because we are strangers to each other? 
That may be cured ;— if not quickly, as I would have it cured, slowly 
and by degrees; slowly as you can wish, if only I may come where 
you shall be. You have said that we may be friends.” 

‘Oh yes,—friends, I hope.” 

“Friends at least. We are born cousins.” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“Cannot you call me by my name? Cousins, you know, do so. 
And remember this, you will have and can have no nearer cousin 
than Lam. I am bound at least to be a brother to you.” 

“Oh, be my brother! ” 

“‘That,—or more than that. I would fain be more than that. 
But I will be that, at least. As I came to you, before I saw you, | 
felt that whenever we knew each otherI could not be less to you than 
that. If Iam your friend, I must be your best friend,—as being, 
though poor, the head of your family. The Lovels should at least 
love each other; and cousins may love, even though they should not 
love enough to be man and wife.” 

“T will love you so always.” 

«Enough to be my wife?” 

“Enough to be your dear cousin,—your loving sister.” 

“So it shall be,—unless it can be more. I would not ask you for 
more now. I would not wish you to give more now. But think of 
me, and ask yourself whether you can dare to give yourself to me 
altogether.” 

“IT cannot dare, my lord.” 

“You would not call your brother, lord. My name is Frederic. 
But Anna, dear Anna,”—and then he took her unresisting hand,— 
“you shall not be asked for more now. [But cousins, new-found 
cousins, who love each other, and will stand by each other for help 
and aid against the world, may surely kiss,—as would a brother and 
a sister. You will not grudge me a kiss.’’ Then she put up her 
cheek innocently, and he kissed it gently,—hardly with a lover’s 
kiss. ‘I will leave you now,” he suid, still holding her hand. 
“ But tell your mother thus :—that she shall no longer be troubled 
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by lawyers at the suit of her cousin Frederic. She is to me the 
Countess Lovel, and she shall be treated by me with the honour 


suited to her rank.” And so he left the house without seeing the 
Countess again. 


Cuarrer XI, 
IT IS TOO LATE. 


Tue Countess had resolved that she would let their visitor depart with- 
out saying a word to him. Whatever might be the result of the inter- 
view, she was aware that she could not improve it by asking any ques- 
tion from the young lord, or by hearing any account of it from him. 
The ice had been broken, and it would now be her object to have her 
daughter invited down to Yoxham as soon as possible. If once the 
Earl’s friends could be brought to be eager for the match on his 
account, as was she on her daughter’s behalf, then probably the 
thing might be done. For herself, she expected no invitation, no 
immediate comfort, no tender treatment, no intimate familiar cousin- 
ship. She had endured hitherto, and would be contented to endure, 
so that triumph might come at last. Nor did she question her 
daughter very closely, anxious as she was to learn the truth. 

Could she have heard every word that had been spoken she 
would have been sure of success. Could Daniel Thwaite halve heard 
every word he would have been sure that the girl was about to be 
false to him. But the girl herself believed herself to have been 
true. The man had been so soft with her, so tender, so pleasant,— 
so loving with his sweet cousinly offers of affection, that she could 
not turn herself against him. He had been to her eyes beautiful, 
noble,—almost divine. She knew of herself that she could not be 
his wife,—that she was not fit to be his wife,—because she had 
given her troth to the tailor’s son. When her cousin touched her 
cheek with his lips she remembered that she had submitted to be 
kissed by one with whom her noble relative could hold no fellowship 
whatever. <A feeling of degradation came upon her, as though by 
contact with this young man she was suddenly awakened to a sense 
of what her own rank demanded from her. When her mother had 
spoken to her of what she owed tv her family, she had thought only of 
all the friendship that she and her mother had received from her 
lover and his father. But when Lord Lovel told her what she was, 
—how she should ever be regarded by him as a dear cousin,—how 
her mother should be accounted a countess, and receive from him 
the respect due to her rank,—then she could understand how un- 
fitting were a union between the Lady Anna Lovel and Daniel 
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Thwaite, the journeyman tailor. Hitherto Daniel’s face had been 
noble in her eyes,—the face of a man who was manly, generous, and 
strong. But after looking into the eyes of the young Earl, 
seeing how soft was the down upon his lips, how ruddy the colour 
of his cheek, how beautiful was his mouth with its pearl-white teeth, 
how noble the curve of his nostrils, after feeling the softness of his 
hand, and catching the sweetness of his breath, she came to know 
what it might have been to be wooed by such a one as he. 

But not on that account did she meditate falseness. It was 
settled firm as fate. The dominion of the tailor over her spirit 
had lasted in truth for years. The sweet, perfumed graces of the 
young nobleman had touched her senses but for a moment. Had 
she been false-minded she had not courage to be false. But in truth 
she was not false-minded. It was to her, as that sunny moment 
passed across her, as to some hard-toiling youth who, while roaming 
listlessly among the houses of the wealthy, hears, as he lingers on 
the pavement of a summer night, the melodies which float upon the 
air from the open balconies above him. A vague sense of unknown 
sweetness comes upon him, mingled with an irritating feeling of envy 
that some favoured son of Fortune should be able to stand over the 
shoulders of that singing syren, while he can only listen with 
intrusive ears from the street below. And so he lingers and is 
envious, and for a moment curses his fate,—not knowing how weary 
may be the youth who stands, how false the girl who sings. But 
he does not dream that his life is to be altered for him, because he 
has chanced to hear the daughter of a duchess warble through a 
window. And so it was with this girl. The youth was very sweet 
to her, intensely sweet when he told her that he would be a brother, 
perilously sweet when he bade her not to grudge him one kiss. But 
she knew that she was not as he was. That she had lost the right, 
could she ever have had the right, to live his life, to drink of his 
cup, and to lie on his breast. So she passed on, as the young man 
does in the street, and consoled herself with the consciousness that 
strength after all may be preferable to sweetness. 

And she was an honest girl from her heart, and prone to truth, 
with a strong glimmer of common sense in her character, of which 
her mother hitherto had been altogether unaware. What right had 
her mother to think that she could be fit to be this young lord’s 
wife, having brought her up in the companionship of small traders 
in Cumberland? She never blamed her mother. She knew well 
that her mother had done all that was possible on her behalf. But 
for that small trader they would not even have had a roof to shelter 
them. But still there was the fact, and she understood it. She was 
as her bringing up had made her, and it was tov late now to effect 

a change. Ah yes;—it was indeed too late. It was all very well 
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that lawyers should look upon her as an instrument, as a piece of 
goods that might now, from the accident of her ascertained birth, be 
made of great service to the Lovel family. Let her be the lord’s 
wife, and everything would be right for everybody. It had been 
very easy to say that! But she had a heart of her own,—a heart 
to be touched, and won, and given away,—and lost. The man who 
had been so good to them had sought for his reward, and had got it, 
and could not now be defrauded. Had she been dishonest she would 
not have dared to defraud him; had she dared, she would not have 
been so dishonest. 

“Did you like him?” asked the mother, not immediately after 
the interview, but when the evening came. 

“ Oh yes,—how sbould one not like him ? ” 

“ How indeed! He is the finest, noblest youth that ever my eyes 
rested on. And so like the Lovels!” 

“‘ Was my father like that ?” 

“Yes indeed, in the shape of his face, and the tone of his voice, 
and the movement of his eyes; though the sweetness of the coun- 
tenance was all gone in the Devil’s training to which he had 
submitted himself. And you too are like him, though darker, and 
with something of the Murrays’ greater breadth of face. But I can 
remember portraits at Lovel Grange,—every one of them,—and all 
of them were alike. There never was a Lovel but had that 
natural grace of appearance. You will gaze at those portraits, dear, 
oftener even than I have done; and you will be happy where I was, 
—oh—+so miserable ! ” 

‘“‘T shall never see them, mamma.” 

“Why not?” 

“ T do not want to see them.” 

“You say you like him?” 

‘Yes; I like him.” 

“ And why should you not love him well enough to make him 
your husband ?” 

“T am not fit to be his wife.” 

“You are fit ;—none could be fitter; none others so fit. You are 
as well born as he, and you have the wealth which he wants. You 
must have it, if, as you tell me, he says that he will cease to 
claim it as his own. There can be no question of fitness.” 

“Money will not make a girl fit, mamma.” 

“You have been brought up as a lady,—and are a lady. I swear 
I do not know what you mean. If he thinks you fit, and you can 
like him,—as you say you do,—what more can be wanted ? Does he 
not wish it ?” 

“JT do not know. He said he did not, and then,—I think he 
said he did.” 
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“Ts that it?” 

“No, mamma. It is not that; not that only. It is too late!” 

“Too late! How too late? Anna, you must tell me what you 
mean. I insist upon it that you tell me what you mean. Why is 
it too late?”” But Lady Anna was not prepared to tell her mean- 
ing. She had certainly not intended to say anything to her mother 
of her solemn promise to Daniel Thwaite. It had been arranged 
between him and her that nothing was to be said of it till this law 
business should be all over. He had sworn to her that to him it 
made no difference, whether she should be proclaimed to be the 
Lady Anna, the undoubted owner of thousands a year, or Anna 
Murray, the illegitimate daughter of the late Earl’s mistress, a girl 
without a penny, and a nobody in the world’s esteem. No doubt 
they must shape their life very differently in this event or in that. 
How he might demean himself should this fortune be adjudged to 
the Earl, as he thought would be the case when he first made the 
girl promise to be his wife, he knew well enough. He would do as 
his father had done before him, and, he did not doubt,—with better 
result. What might be his fate should the wealth of the Lovels 
become the wealth of his intended wife, he did not yet quite fore- 
shadow to himself. How he should face and fight the world when he 
came to be accused of having plotted to get all this wealth for him- 
self he did not know. He had dreams of distributing the greater 
part among the Lovels and the Countess, and taking himself and 
his wife with one-third of it to some new country in which they 
would not in derision call his wife the Lady Anna, and in which he 
would be as good a man as any earl. But let all that be as it might, 
the girl was to keep her sccret till the thing should be settled. 
Now, in these latter days, it had come to be believed by him, as by 
nearly everybody else, that the thing was well-nigh settled. The 
Solicitor-General had thrown up the sponge. So said the bystanders. 
And now there was beginning to be a rumour that everything was 
to be set right by a family marriage. The Solicitor-General would 
not have thrown up the sponge,—so said they who knew him best, 
—without seeing a reason for doing so. Serjeant Bluestone was 
still indignant, and Mr. Hardy was silent and moody. But the 
world at large were beginning to observe that in this, as in all 
difficult cases, the Solicitor-General tempered the innocence of the 
dove with the wisdom of the serpent. In the meantime Lady Anna 
by no means intended to allow the secret to pass her lips. Whether 
she ever could tell her mother, she doubted ; but she certainly would 
not do so an hour too soon. “ Why is it too late?” demanded the 
Countess, repeating her question with stern severity of voice. 

“T mean that I have not lived all my life as his wife should live.” 

“Trash! Itis trash. What has there been in your life to dis- 
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grace you. We have been poor and we have lived as poor people 
do live. We have not been disgraced.” 

“No, mamma.” 

“T will not hear such nonsense. It is a reproach to me.” 

“Oh, mamma, do not say that. I know how good you have been, 
—how you have thought of me in every thing. Pray do not say 
that I reproach you!” And she came and knelt at her mother’s 
lap. 

“T will not, darling ; but do not vex me by saying that you are 
unfit. There is nothing else, dearest?” 

“No, mamma,” she said in a low tone, pausing before she told the 
falsehood. 

“T think it will be arranged that you shall go down to Yoxham. 
The people there even are beginning to know that we are right, and 
are willing to acknowledge us. The Earl, whom I cannot but love 
already for his gracious goodness, has himself declared that he will 
not carry on the suit. Mr. Goffe has told me that they are anxious 
to see you there. Of course you must go,—and will go as Lady 
Anna Lovel. Mr. Goffe says that some money can now be allowed 
from the estate, and you shall go as becomes the daughter of Earl 
Lovel when visiting among her cousins. You will see this young 
man there. If he means to love you and to be true to you, he will 
be much there. I do not doubt but that you will continue to like 
him. And remember this, Anna ;—that even though your name be 
acknowledged,—even though all the wealth be adjudged to be your 
own,—even though some judge on the bench shall say that I am the 
widowed Countess Lovel, it may be all undone some day,—unless 
you become this young man’s wife. That woman in Italy may be 
bolstered up at last, if you refuse him. But when you are once the 
wife of young Lord Lovel, no one then can harm us. There can 
be no going back after that.” This the Countess said rather to 
promote the marriage, than from any fear of the consequences which 
she described. Daniel Thwaite was the enemy that now she dreaded, 
and not the Italian woman, or the Lovel family. 

Lady Anna could only say that she would go to Yoxham, if she 
were invited there by Mrs. Lovel. 


Cnuartrer XII. 
HAVE THEY SURRENDERED ? 


As all the world heard of what was going on, so did Daniel Thwaite 
hear it among others. He was a hard-working, conscientious, 
moody man, given much to silence among his fellow workmen ;— 
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one to whom life was serious enough ; not a happy man, though he 
had before him a prospect of prosperity which would make most men 
happy. But he was essentially a tender-hearted, affectionate man, 
who could make a sacrifice of himself if he thought it needed for the 
happiness of one he loved. When he heard of this proposed marriage, 
he asked himself many questions as to his duty and as to the welfare 
of the girl. He did love her with all his heart, and he believed 
thoroughly in her affection for himself. He had, as yet, no sufficient 
reason to doubt that she would be true to him ;—but he knew well 
that an earl’s coronet must be tempting to a girl so circumstanced 
as was Lady Anna. There were moments in which he thought 
that it was almost his duty to give her up, and bid her go and live 
among those of her own rank. But then he did not believe in rank. 
He utterly disbelieved in it; and in his heart of hearts he felt that 
he would make a better and a fitter husband to this girl than wonld 
an earl, with all an earl’s temptation to vice. He was ever thinking 
of some better world to which he might take her, which had not been 
contaminated by empty names and an impudent assumption of 
hereditary, and therefore false, dignity. As regarded the money, it 
would be hers whether she married him or the Earl. Andif she loved 
him, as she had sworn that she did, why should he be false to her ? 
Or why, as yet, should he think that she would prefer an empty, 
gilded lordling to the friend who had been her friend as far back 
as her memory could carry her? If she asked to be released, then 
indeed he would release her,—but not without explaining to her, 
with such eloquence as he might be able to use,—what it was she 
proposed to abandon, and what to take in place of that which she lost. 
He was a man, silent and under self-control, but self-confident also ; 
and he did believe himself to be a better man than young Earl 
Lovel. 

In making this resolution,—that he would give her back her troth 
if she asked for it, but not without expressing to her his thoughts as 
he did so,—he ignored the masterfulness of hisown character. There 
are men who exercise dominion, from the nature of their disposition, 
and who do so from their youth upwards, without knowing, till 
advanced life comes upon them, that any power of dominion belongs 
to them. Men are persuasive, and imperious withal, who are 
unconscious that they use burning words to others, whose words to 
them are never even warm. So it was with this man when he spoke 
to himself in his solitude of his purpose of resigning the titled heiress. 
To the arguments, the entreaties, or the threats of others he would pay 
no heed. The Countess might bluster about her rank, and he would 
heed her not at all. He cared nothing for the whole tribe of Lovels. 
If Lady Anna asked for release, she should be released. But 
not till she had heard his words. How scalding these words might 
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be, how powerful to prevent the girl from really choosing her own 
fate, he did not know himself. 

Though he lived in the same house with her he seldom saw her, 
—unless when he would knock at the door of an evening, and say a 
few words to her mother rather than to her. Since Thomas Thwaite 
had left London for the last time the Countess had become almost 
cold to the young man. She would not have been so if she could 
have helped it ; but she had begun to fear him, and she could not 
bring herself to be cordial to him either in word or manner. 
He perceived it at once, and became, himself, cold and con- 
strained, 

Once, and once only, he met Lady Anna alone, after his father’s 
departure, and before her interview with Lord Lovel. Then he met 
her on the stairs of the house while her mother was absent at the 
lawyer’s chambers. 

“ Are you here, Daniel, at this hour?” she asked, going back to 
the sitting-room, whither he followed her. 

“‘T wanted to see you, and I knew that your mother would be out. 
It is not often that I doa thing in secret, even though it be to see 
the girl that I love.” 

“No, indeed. I do not see you often now.” 

‘Does that matter much to you, Lady Anna?” 

“‘Lady Anna!” 

“T have been instructed, you know, that I am to call you so.” 

“ Not by me, Daniel.” 

“No ;—not by you; not as yet. Your mother’s manners are 
much altered to me. Is it not so?” 

‘‘ How can I tell? Mine are not.” 

‘It is no question of manners, sweetheart, between you and me. 
It has not come to that, I hope. Do you wish for any change,—as 
regards me ?” 

“Qh, no.” 

“ As to my love, there can be no change in that. If it suits your 
mother to be disdainful to me, I can bear it. I always thought that 
it would come to be so some day.” 

There was but little more said then. He asked her no further 
question ;—none at least that it was difficult for her to answer,— 
and he soon took his leave. He was a passionate rather than a 
tender lover, and having once held her in his arms, and kissed her 
lips, and demanded from her a return of his caress, he was patient 
now to wait till he could claim them as his own. But, two days 
after the interview between Lord Lovel and his love, he a second 
time contrived to find her alone. 

“T have come again,” he said, “because I knew your mother is 
out. I would not trouble vou with secret meetings but that just now 
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I have much to say to you. And then, you may be gone from hence 
before I had even heard that you were going.” 

“‘T am always glad to see you, Daniel.” 

“‘ Are you, my sweetheart? Is that true?” 

“‘ Indeed, indeed it is.” 

“T should be a traitor to doubt you,—and I do not doubt. I will 
never doubt you if you tell me that you love me.” 

“You know I love you.” 

“Tell me, Anna—; or shall I say Lady Anna?” 

“ Lady Anna,—if you wish to scorn me.” 

“ Then never will I call you so, till it shall come to pass that I do 
wish to scorn you. But tell me. Is it true that Earl Lovel was 
with you the other day ?” 

“‘ He was here the day before yesterday.” 

“ And why did he come.” 

“Why ?” 

“Why did he come? you know that as far as I have yet heard 
he is still your mother’s enemy and yours, and is persecuting you to 
rob you of your name and of your property. Did he come as a 
friend ?” 

“Oh, yes! certainly as a friend.” 

“‘ But he still makes his claim.” 

“No;—he says that he will make it no longer, that he acknow- 
ledges mamma as my father’s widow, and me as my father’s heir.” 

“That is generous,—if that is all.” 

“Very generous.” 

“And he does this without condition? There is nothing to be 
given to him to pay him for this surrender.” 

“There is nothing to give,” she said, in that low, sweet, melancholy 
voice which was common to her always when she spoke of herself. 

“You do not mean to deceive me, dear, I know; but there is a some- 
thing to be given; and I am told that he has asked for it, or cer- 
tainly will ask. And, indeed, I do not think that an earl, noble, but 
poverty-stricken, would surrender everything without making some 
counter claim which would lead him by another path to all that he 
has been seeking. Anna, you know what I mean.” 

“Yes; I know.” 

‘Has he made no such claim.” 

“T cannot tell.” 

“You cannot tell whether or no he has asked you to be his wife ?” 

‘““No; I cannot tell. Do not look at me like that, Daniel. He 
came here, and mamma left us together, and he waskind to me. Oh! - 
so kind. He said that he would be a cousin to me, and a brother.” 

“ A brother !” 

“That was what he said.” 
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“And he meant nothing more than that,—simply to be your 
brother ?” 

“TT think he did mean more. I think he meant that he would try 
to love me so that he might be my husband.” 

“And what said you to that ? ” 

“T told him that it could not be so.” 

“ And then ?” 

“Why then again he said that we were cousins; that I had no 
nearer cousin anywhere, and that he would be good to me and help me, 
and that the lawsuit should not goon. Oh, Daniel, he was so good ! ”’ 

“ Was that all? ” 

“ He kissed me, saying that cousins might kiss ? ” 

“No, Anna ;—cousins such as you and he may not kiss. Do you 
hear me?” 

“ Yes, I hear you.” 

“If you mean to be true to me, there must be no more of that. 
Do you not know that all this means that he is to win you to be his 
wife? Did he not come to you with that object ?” 

“T think he did, Daniel.” 

“T think so too, my dear. Surrender! I’ll tell you what that 
surrender means. They perceive at last that they have not a shadow 
of justice, or even a shadow ofa chance of unjust success in their 
claim. That with all their command of money, which is to be spent, 
however, out of your property, they can do nothing; that their false 
witnesses will not come to aid them ; that they have not another inch 
of ground on which to stand. Their great lawyer, Sir William 
Patterson, dares not show himself in court with a case so false and 
fraudulent. At last your mother’s rights and yours are to be owned. 
Then they turn themselves about, and think in what other way the 
prize may be won. It is not likely that such a prize should be sur- 
rendered by a noble lord. The young man is made to understand 
that he cannot have it all without a burden, and that he must com- 
bine his wealth with you. That is it, and at once he comes to you, 
asking you to be his wife, so that in that way he may lay his hands 
on the wealth of which he has striven to rob you.” 

“ Daniel, I do not think that he is like that! ” 

“T tell you he is not only like it,—but that itself. Is it not 
clear as noon-day? He comes here to talk of love who had never 
seen you before. Is it thus that men love ?” 

“ But, Daniel, he did not talk so.” 

“ T wonder that he was so crafty, believing him as I do to be a fool. 
He talked of cousinship and brotherhood, and yet gave you to know 
that he meant you to be his wife. Was it not so?” 

“T think it was so, in very truth.” 

“Of course it was so. Do brothers marry their sisters? 
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Were it not for the money, which must be yours, and which he is 
kind enough to surrender, would he come to you then with his 
brotherhood, and his cousinship, and his mock love? Tell me that, 
my lady! Can it be real love,—to which there has been no fore- 
running acquaintance ? ” 

“1 think not, indeed.” 

“ And must it not be lust of wealth? That may come by hearsay 
well enough. It is a love which requires no great foreknowledge 
to burn with real strength. He is a gay looking lad, no doubt.” 

“T do not know as to gay, but he is beautiful.” 

“ Like enough, my girl; with soft hands, and curled hair, and a 
sweet smell, and a bright colour, and a false heart. I have never 
seen the lad; but for the false heart I can answer.” 

“T do not think that he is false.” 

“ Not false! and yet he comes to you asking you to be his wife, 
just at that nick of time in which he finds that you,—the right 
owner,—are to have the fortune of which he has vainly endeavoured 
to defraud you! Isit not so?” 

“He cannot be wrong to wish to keep up the glory of the family.” 

“The glory of the family ;—yes, the fame of the late lord, who 
lived as though he were a fiend let loose from hell to devastate man- 
kind. The glory of the family! And how will he maintain it? At 
racecourses, in betting-clubs, among loose women, with luscious wines, 
never doing one stroke of work for man or God, consuming and 
never producing, either idle altogether or working the work of the 
devil. That will be the glory of the family. Anna Lovel, you shall 
give him his choice.” Then he took her hand in his. ‘“ Ask him 
whether he will have that empty, or take all the wealth of the 
Lovels. You have my leave.” 

“ And if he took the empty hand what should I do?” she asked. 

“« My brave girl, no; though the chance be but one in a thousand 
against me, I would not run the risk. But I am putting it to your- 
self, to your reason, to judge of his motives. Can it be that his 
mind in this matter is not sordid and dishonest? As to you, the 
choice is open to you.” 

“No, Daniel ; it is open no longer.” 

“The choice is open to you. If you will tell me that your heart 
is so set upon being the bride of a lord, that truth and honesty and 
love, and all decent fecling from woman to man can be thrown to 
the wind, to make way for such an ambition,—I will say not a word 
against it. You are free.” 

_ “Have I asked for freedom ?” 

“No, indeed! Had you done so, I should have made all this 
much shorter.” 

“Then why do you harass me by saying it ? ” 
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“ Because it is my duty. Can I know that he comes here seeking 
you for his wife; can I hear it said on all sides that this family feud 
is to be settled by a happy family marriage; can I find that you 
yourself are willing to love him as a cousin or a brother,—without 
finding myself compelled to speak ? There are two men seeking you 
as their wife. One can make you a countess; the other simply an 
honest man’s wife, and, so far as that can be low, lower than that 
title of your own which they will not allow you to put before your 
name. If I am still your choice, give me your hand.” Of course 
she gave it him. ‘So be it; and now I shall fear nothing.” Then 
she told him that it was intended that she should go to Yoxham as a 
visitor ; but still he declared that he would fear nothing. 

Early on the next morning he called on Mr. Goffe, the attorney, 
with the object of making some inquiry as to the condition of the 
lawsuit. Mr. Goffe did not much love the elder tailor, but he 
specially disliked the younger. He was not able to be altogether 
uncivil to them, because he knew all that they had done to succour 
his client; but he avoided them when it was possible, and was chary 
of giving them information. On this occasion Daniel asked whether 
it was true that the other side had abandoned their claim. 

“ Really Mr. Thwaite, I cannot say that they have,” said Mr. Goffe. 

“Can you say that they have not ?” 

“No; nor that either.” 

“ Had anything of that kind been decided, I suppose you would 
have known it, Mr. Goffe ?”’ 

“Really, sir, I cannot say. There are questions, Mr. Thwaite, 
which a professional gentleman cannot answer, even to such friends 
us you and your father have been. When any real settlement is to be 
made, the Countess Lovel will, as a matter of course, be informed.” 

“She should be informed at once,” said Daniel Thwaite sternly : 
“‘and so should they who have been concerned with her in this 
matter.” 

“ You, I know, have heavy claims on the Countess.” 

“‘ My father has claims, which will never vex her, whether paid or 
not paid; but it is right that he should know the truth. I do not 
believe that the Countess herself knows, though she has been led to 
think that the claim has been surrendered.” nig SH 

Mr. Goffe was very sorry, but really he had nothing further to 
tell. 

Antuony TRoLLopr. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Monographs, Personal and Social. By Lorp Hoventon. With Portraits. 
John Murray. 1873. 
THESE papers have a real and not acommon kind of interest. They are literary 
portraits drawn in part from personal recollections and inspired in each case by 
more or less of personal regard, which, after the lapse of years, just serves 
to make the sketch a more appreciative and so a more discriminating interpre- 
tation of the features of the original. This is particularly true of the study on 
Landor, the longest in the volume, in which the eccentricities and asperities of 
his character, without being either disguised or denied, are yet so judiciously 
blended with the semi-humorous ‘Florentine Legend” of his deeds and 
temper, that it becomes impossible to think of them with unfair Philistine 
gravity or rigour. Some passages of the criticism have a literary finish worthy 
of such a scrupulous master of style as their subject. Lord Houghton calls 
attention to one or two early political writings which have not been included 
in Landor’s collected works, and to an ingeniously moderate review of the first 
‘‘ Dialogues ” by his friend Julius Hare, published in the ‘‘ London Magazine ” 
of 1829. The next ‘‘ Monograph,” on the Berrys and their place in London 
society, gives a more distinct picture than the three volumes of Letters, &c., 
edited by Lady Theresa Lewis, of the elder sister Mary: the addition of one 
or two traits such as friends naturally think twice about publishing, because 
they are so intimately characteristic, gives due prominence to the under-current 
of romance and melancholy which in her case was concealed but not checked 
by a great deal of eighteenth-century good sense, and a traditional reverence 
for the courtesies of good society. In this paper, as in those devoted to the 
vindication of Sydney Smith’s claim to a bishopric, and Lady Ashburton’s 
amiability as a hostess, Lord Houghton expatiates on the absence of conversa- 
tion, properly so called, from amongst the social acquirements of Englishmen, 
a misfortune which condemns first-rate talkers, like Sydney Smith and his 
rivals, to perorate alone to a circle of silent admirers; while any one with a 
talent for quick, harsh repartee, is felt to be rather formidable or even tyranni- 
cal in using such a power against those who cannot or will not retort. Some of 
the good stories and epigrams preserved are new in print. The article on ‘* The 
Last Days of Heinrich Heine ” is recommended by its recognition of a certain 
Hebrew earnestness as one element of Heine’s most original humour, by one or 
two excellent translations, and by a very touching account of the visits of an 
English lady, whom he had known as a child, to the dying poet. ‘ Alexander 
von Humboldt at the Court of Berlin” is chiefly apropos of the Varnhagen 
correspondence. The writer considers that Humboldt could scarcely have pre- 
served his full intellectual independence in such a post as he occupied unless he 
had been capable of feeling at times as much satirical contempt for his sur- 
roundings as his most petulant confidences betray. The accounts of Suleiman 
Pasha (Colonel Selves), an officer of the Republic who took service with 
Mchemet Ali after Waterloo, and of Cardinal Wiseman, are thoroughly readable, 
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though perhaps of less generalfinterest than the rest of the volume. In one 


or two cases the author’s reminiscences would have been made clearer by the 
addition of a date. 


The Intellectual Life. By Pure Grsert Hawerron. Macmillan. 1873. 
The Portfolio: an Artistic [Periodical Edited by P. G. Hamerton. With 
numerous Illustrations. Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday. 1872. 


THE nearly extinct fashion of writing essays and calling them letters had 
after all something to recommend it, and it may be doubted whether Mr. 
Hamerton could have succeeded in saying all that it was in his mind to say 
concerning the ‘‘ Intellectual Life” in the most appropriate form without the 
help of the artifice he has adopted. Each chapter or section is professedly a 
letter (never of course sent by post) addressed by the writer to some more or 
less typical friend in typical circumstances. Besides advice to such broad 
classes as are represented by ‘‘ a young man of letters who worked excessively,” 
‘“‘a muscular Christian,” ‘‘an wndisciplined writer,” ‘‘a very rich student,” 
‘“‘a young gentleman who contemplated marriage,” ‘‘a young author writing 
his first book,”’ &c., the more elaborate cases are considered of ‘‘ a moralist who 
had said that there was a want of moral fibre in the intellectual classes, especially 
in poets and artists,” ‘‘a country gentleman who regretted that his son had the 
tendencies of a dilettant,” ‘‘ a young gentleman who had firmly resolved never 
to wear anything but a grey coat,” “‘a lady who doubted the reality of intel- 
lectual friendship,” and so on. The plan of this one-sided correspondence, 
methodically arranged in parts, treating of the moral and physical basis of the 
intellectual life, of education, time, money, custom, women, rank, society, 
intellectual hygienics, trades and professions and surroundings, might be 
thought slightly artificial as well as tryingly discursive, yet the result is a very 
pleasant book, truly humane in tone, and abounding in illustrations by pre- 
cept, and no less by example, of the minor moralitics of the intellectual life. It 
is characteristic of the book that this “intellectual life” is nowhere defined 
(except in a short and admirable preface), only talked about and taken for 
granted; for though in one place it is spoken of as ‘‘an existence passed 
almost entirely in study, yet preserving the results of its investigations,” the 
general tendency of the book is to favour the truer and more liberal view that 
what is best in the intellectual life is within the reach of every ono with large 
natural capacity, a certain minimum of leisure, and—what is less insisted on 
than it might be—the power of bringing the intellect to bear upon ordinary 
pursuits. ‘The life itself may vary indefinitely, and Mr. Hamerton rather 
discusses its conditions and fruits than its essential nature, whence perhaps his 
representation may appear a little colourless and indefinite to an unsympathetic 
reader, who forgets that behind and above all tho matter of his published 
discourse there is taken for granted in the case of cach aspirant to intellectual 
life some one passion—etching, Chinese, chemistry, a problem, or a poem— 
ruling supreme in the Holy of holies of the intellectual affections, and in fact 
supplying the chief motive and stimulus of existence. Some of the secondary 
points suggested aro just far enough removed from obviousness and common- 
place to allow of slight differences of opinion. Thus when Mr. Hamerton 
maintains that the moral virtue most essential to the intellectual life is disin- 
terestedness, we should be disposed rather to think that disinterestedness is an 
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inevitable consequence, not an indispensable condition, of the intellectual life 
led in purity of conscience. The nearest approach to a positive argument in 
praise or recommendation of his theme to which the author condescends is in 
the letters on women and marriage. Intellectual pursuits are the only ones 
possessing inexhaustible novelty, and even husbands and wives need not fear to 
tire of each other’s society if they will only both agree from time to time to 
learn something new to talk about together. Even when there is great mental 
disparity in marriage, he pleads for the exercise of ‘‘ intellectual charity,” 
which, while beneficial even in ordinary society, may be expected to prove 
peculiarly remunerative in the case of women, whose chief or only natural defect 
is the absence of intellectual initiative and scientific curiosity. 

The Portfolio, of which Mr, Hamerton is editor, contains some papers of his 
on animals, illustrated with most picturesque truthfulness by Karl Bodmer— 
with painful truthfulness, in the case of the horses, by M. Veyrassat. But 
while all the illustrations are most luxuriously executed, the chief features in 
the volume are, not unnaturally, the ‘‘Examples of Modern Etching.” With 
one or two exceptions, admitted for the sake of completeness, the artists repre- 
sented are those who value “line ” more highly than “‘ tone ;” though in a small 
‘‘ Sunrise,” by Mr. Palmer, on which the editor exhausts the vocabulary of 
praise, it is easy (with his help) to see that the perfect pictorial effect produced 
is due to the equal mastery and prominence of both elements. But apart from 
this absolute perfection, the uninitiated will probably go with Mr. Hamerton in 
preferring the suggestive outlines of Mr. Haden, or Mr. Chattock, to the rather 
woolly shading of Mr. Edwards. An etching after Vandyck, by M. Rajon, and 
one of the laughing portrait of Rembrandt, by Flameng, especially the last, 
reproduce the painter’s mysteries of light and shade in a way no other form of 
engraving ever does. An ‘‘ Aged Spaniard,” by M. A. Legros, who has some- 
times failed in the technical part of his art, is interesting, because he has suc- 
ceeded here by declining all the technical difficulties involved in hatching. The 
modelling of the face, as Mr. Hamerton points out, is marked with great truth- 
fulness and strength, by lines which, with scarcely an exception, all go the 
same way. If the function of art criticism be to help the reader first to see 
and then to admire, the editor’s short comments on these plates are very excel- 
lent criticism. The rest of the letterpress seems rather addressed to artists, and 
amateurs who only differ from artists in greater theoretical proficiency, than to 
the general public; at least, the general tone of the criticism is too subjective 
to be as instructive to those ignorant of art as such competent critics might 
easily have made it. To persons of trained artistic perceptions it may be a 
sufficient account of a work to describe the effect it produces upon a spectator 
similarly prepared, but that is not quite the same thing as characterizing the 
work itself, and it leaves the degree of its merit, as tried by any positive objec- 
tive standard, altogether vague and uncertain. Most people admire works of 
art on faith, but we look to an artistic journal like the Portfolio for some 
guarantee that the admiration which we dutifully feel for a pre-Raphaelite 
Florentine to-day shall be in somo way generically better than the admiration 
which we might have expended last century upon the Caracci, or perhaps, by 
ill-luck, even upon Carlo Dolci. To borrow an illustration from Mr. Ruskin, 
there may be a hundred shades of merit between the white light of the great 
masters and the dead black of painters worse than Greuze, to reproduce which 
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the critic may haye only thirty tones of gradated emotion. If the whole scale 
of possible feeling is run through apropos of a single artist or an insignificant 
school, as it may be without insincerity by a sensitive critic, we are left without 
a clue as to the relative merit of all good work. Mr. Colvin and his colleagues 
do not, of course, go so far as this; but if their criticism is wanting at all, it is 
in some substitute for hard and fast academic standards of excellence. 


Critiques and Addresses. By THomas Henry Huxtey, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Macmillan. 1873. 


Some of the articles and lectures reprinted in this volume are popular sum- 
maries of the history of research on points generally interesting and intelli- 
gible—*‘ Yeast,” ‘‘The Formation of Coal,” ‘‘ Biogenesis and Abiogenesis,”’ 
&c., &c., of which the worst that can be said is that they make knowledge so 
easy to the idle as to threaten the just monopoly of the industrious; others, 
like ‘‘Mr. Darwin’s Critics,” are mainly controversial and critical; two, 
‘* Administrative Nihilism” and ‘‘The School Board,” are controversial and 
political; and one, ‘‘ Bishop Berkeley and the Metaphysics of Sensation,” is 
controversial and philosophical. In the latter the author seems scarcely to 
haye made use of all the advantages which the progress of physiology has 
given him over both Berkeley and Locke; for instance, on the question whether 
we see space, which the former denies in the sense of distance or ‘‘ outness,” 
what we naturally suppose ourselyes to see is of no consequence, as it is 
admitted that we cannot see solidity and distance, or anything else, as proper- 
ties or relations of things jn themselyes: the apprehension of difference of place 
arises from the varying localisation of distinct impressions on the surface of 
the retina, while the plane image on the retina of each eye has certainly nothing 
in it to correspond to the third dimensions of space, which is generally accounted 
for by our possession of a natural stereoscope. The general conclusion of the 
article is a preference for Locke’s scepticism over Berkeley’s idealism; to which 
it may be objected that if we have any reason to believe in the existence of 
substance, or ‘“‘the unknown support of qualities,” the substance is, pro tanto, 
not unknown, and further knowledge concerning it need not be despaired of ; 
while, if we have no reason to believe in its existence, it is more natural to 
think of it as simply non-existent than as existing, but necessarily unknown. 
A slight infusion of scepticism, or what comes to the same thing, a positive cer- 
tainty of the relativity of knowledge, would have secured the essays on police 
government and education against the suspicion of intolerance, Professor 
Huxley yindicates the right of government to do or to forbid what is 
demonstrably for the good of the community; but he does not say to whose 
satisfaction the demonstration is to be made. The old-fashioned /aissez-faire 
school of liberalism limited the action of government, because it saw that 
government and the governed seldom took the same view of the interests of the 
latter; and even in a democracy, the government of the majority may become 
tyrannical unless there is a tacit agreement to limit the interference of the State 
to points about which there is practically no difference of opinion. Meanwhile, 
the essays in question will no doubt tend to further the desired unanimity, in 
holding sound and enlightened views, which will make moro active and pro- 
gressive legislation possible. 
VOL. XIII. N.S. 3H 
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Erasmus: his Life and Character ; as shown in his Correspondence and Works, 
By RoserT BLackLEY Drummond, B.A. Two vols. Smith, Elder and Co. 
1873. 


Mr. DrumMonn’s estimate of Erasmus is substantially that which has been 
gaining ground since it has ceased to be usual to consider the Reformation 
exclusively from the religious standing-point of Protestantism. His agreement 
with Luther did not go beyond the reformation of practical abuses and matters 
of discipline; in speculative doctrine he was sincerely more Catholic than 
Lutheran, and he only differed from both parties in the direction of rationalism ; 
so far as he can be accused of time-serving at all, it would be for not having 
obtruded opinions for which Luther, or at least Calvin, would have been as 
anxious as the Holy Inquisition to consign him to the secular arm. His views 
on inspiration alone would have been a barrier to a cordial understanding with 
Luther, whom he was rather prepared to tolerate as a liberal theologian tole- 
rates error on points of secondary importance, than to revere as a teacher whom, 
but for the fear of man, he would follow unreservedly. There was some intel- 
lectual if not moral courage in his steady refusal to become the advocate of 
either side further than his own convictions prompted. The account of his life 
is given as far as possible in his own words, and since, for anything beyond a 
few bare facts, his letters and other works are the chief or only authority, the 
author may have held that further original research—of which his volumes do 
not show much trace—was not called for by the scope of his undertaking. In 
defence of Erasmus’s personal independence and dignity, he points out that it 
was as much a matter of course then for authors to live by dedicating their 
books to patrons, as now by ceding copyright to publishers, and that usage on 
the subject was sufficiently fixed to give an eminent author the right of com- 
plaining of niggardliness in those whom he had honoured by selecting to act as his 
treasurers. The book is compiled with care, though the English is sometimes 
slovenly; but its interest depends mainly on the plentiful extracts from 
Erasmus’s own letters and the ‘‘Colloquies.” 


The Cruise of the Curagoa among the South Sea Islands in 1865. By Juitvs 
L. BRENCHLEY, M.A., F.R.G.S. Longmans and Co. 1873. 


The Cruise of the Rosario: Kidnapping in the South Seas. By A. H. 
MarxuaM, R.N. Sampson Low. 1873. 


THE Curagoa touched in succession at all the principal islands and groups in 
the Southern archipelago, but only remained stationary long enough to allow 
Mr. Brenchley to add to his collection, not to study the manners and social 
characteristics of the different islands for himself. His journal is supplemented 
by extracts from the best works of former voyagers, and by information, not 
always favourable to themselves, derived from the resident missionaries, and 
reproduced with judicious and suggestive brevity. But observations made 
seven years ago, as the author (who did not live to see the publication of his 
book) was aware, have an “ archeological tint,” and the claim of the volume to 
attention rests mainly on the numerous illustrations, especially of the orna- 
mental and decorative work of the Solomon Islanders, and of Mr. Brenchley’s 
natural history specimens. His collections of birds, reptiles, fishes, shells, and 
insects included some new and some unique forms, and these have been 
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figured and tinted with great care and delicacy by Messrs. Smith, Ford, and 
Butler ; while the plates are accompanied by descriptive notices from the late 
Mr. George Grey, Dr. Baird, and Dr. A. Giinther. The most valuable of the 
originals have been placed at the British Museum. Mr. Brenchley’s impres- 
sions were highly favourable to the moral disposition of the islanders, and 
Commander Markham’s experience was to the effect that all the outrages with 
which they were charged might be accounted for by some definite provocation 
from Europeans. The object of his cruise was to explain to the savage mind 
that it was not allowable to take the life of any white man except a kidnapper 
in flagrant delict; and he was fortunate in being able to enforce the moral 
lessons conveyed by burnt villages and canoes, by restoring a woman who had 
been carried to a distant island to her home and husband. The volume opens 
with a sketch of the discovery of the islands, and the visits of earlier navi- 
gators. 


Letters, Lectures, and Reviews, including the Phrontisterion, or Oxford in the 
Nineteenth Century. By the Very Rev. Henry LONGUEVILLE MansEL, D.D. 
Edited by H. W. CHanpiER, M.A. Murray. 1873. 


In this volume all the minor philosophical works of the late Dean Mansel are 
collected, together with one or two unpublished lectures and fragments, an 
amusing squib on the proceedings of the first University Commission in 1850, 
and some Quarterly Review articles on more general subjects, such as ‘‘ Sensa- 
tion Novels,” and ‘‘ Modern Spiritualism.” Two of the earlier reviews have 
been made use of since in the Prolegomena Logica. The volume shows more 
clearly from the miscellaneous nature of the contents how much the author’s 
literary tastes and sympathies had to do with his influential position in the 
school of thought, necessarily short-lived, because transitional, to which he 
belonged. 


The Conflict of Studies. By J. Topnunter, M.A., F.R.S. Macmillan. 1873. 


By anot unnatural biasthe authorof this volume depreciates the physical sciences 
as branches of general education, because attainments in them cannot readily be 
tested by examination, but his remarks on the advantages and dangers of 
mathematical training, and of the use and abuse of examinations, especially in 
mathematics, are more impartial and valuable. He admits that the tendency 
of examinations is to favour training rather than genius, but argues that train- 
ing must have produced decidedly good results to prove successful. He has no 
remedy to suggest for the tendency, which he describes and regrets, of the 
Cambridge examinations to become more and more exclusively struggles of skill 
between tutors and examiners, in which the educational interest of the pupils 
ceases to be the first concern. One chapter in the volume is devoted to the 
defence of Euclid as a text-book; another to ‘‘ Academical Reform,” on which 
the author’s views are rather neutral. 


The Land Question, with Particular Reference to England and Scotland. By Joun 
MAcDONELL, Barrister-at-Law. Macmillan. 1873. 

Mr. MacponEtt advocates the gradual ‘‘ nationalisation of the land” by con- 

tinuous additions to the land-tax and the purchase of reversions. He states 

fairly the obyious arguments for putting land and mines on a different footing 
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from other property, and brings forward precedents from ancient law and usage 
in favour of many reforms’ now advocated; but the work is rather that of an 
advocate than a judge. For instance, in discussing ‘‘the principles of the 
question,” he takes account of the points of difference but not the points of 
resemblance between property in genoral and landed property. In the chapter 
on ‘‘ Urban Land” he ignores the semi-practical, semi-theoretical difficulty of 
distinguishing between the profits of the Duke of Bedford or the Marquis of 
Westminster and of the builder who creates a new suburb as a commercial 
speculation ; or again, between the ‘‘ unearned increment” of value in the case 
of land and any other accidental piece of pecuniary good fortune. A merchant 
or shareholder may be enriched by a combination of circumstances neither 
foreseen nor influenced by themselves; but it would not be easy to levy an 
equitable tax on luck, and the case for throwing all the burden of taxation 
upon land cannot rest upon the fact that, like other commodities, it sometimes 
acquires an artificial value and fetches a fancy price. Speaking generally the 
facts in the volume are noyel and interesting—in a greater degree, perhaps, 
than the arguments are so. 
EpITH Srucox. 


END OF VOM. XII. 
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